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for pone, Te this oo fe a quvee the 
pate aoanor wih nw wang pol yea vance over 
7 


Only finest quality. Clats si ic Boxes, s i- 
: Ty a 

with latest i » 2! ¢ greatest 
sothiees Seance te Elnaie teats Boxes 
pace art see Somer. See tone of these 


same time remarka- 
Boxes with Bells, Drums, Castag- 
Zither, Piccolo, Tremolo. 


ndoline, and Sublime-Harmonie, &c. 
with two and three running twice and 
chee ae the length of Pal onfinasy Music Bones by one 

var stock of small Music Boxes; also, Albums, 
Cigar , Decanters, &c., with concealed music. 
IMMENSE DISPLAY. NEWEST SELECTIONS. 
inne heme shentd-ho without one of these beautful 


Thisis ity seldom offered, Price-list 
an opportunity oO! . Price-list on 
application. 


C. GAUTSCHI & CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS oF MUSICAL BOXES. 
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Seventeenth Annual Statement of the 
Assets of the Company. 








PHILADELPHIA, January 1, 1 
This Statement does not include TRUST FUNDS 
and TRUST INVESTMENTS, these being kept 
Ty and apart from the ASSETS OF THE 
MPANY, and having the additional security o 
— Trust Capital of ONE MILLION OF DOL. 








Real Estate, Nos. 325-331 Chestnut 

street, including Vaults, ...... $457,488 56 
Other Real ee dCs de eo 1548 48 
Bonds and Mortgages on unincumbered 

en a ee ft 1,120,450 00 
Stocks and Loans,...... 3,215,107 50 
Time Loans secured by Collaterals, . 4,346,857 97 
Call Loans secured by Collaterals, 4,017,407 70 
Se Ais 5 ee ala” ota e 1,894,773 22 

ee ee an $15,121,633 43 

Statement of Stocks and Loans. 
United States Funded ss, 3 per cent., $350,000 
Pennsylvania State Loan, 5 per cent., 20,000 
Pennsylvania State Loan, 4 per cent.,. . 44,000 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Consolidated 

Mortgage, 6 per cent... ........ 140,000 
Lehigh Valley R. R.Co. gold 6s,. .... 26,000 
Lehigh Coal and Mavigation Co. Gold ‘Loan 

OE: dik a b ee 3 ek ae 30,000 
Lehigh Coal’ and Navigation Co. Consoli- 

dated Mortgage, 7 per cent.,...... 200,000 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. “Green- 

wood Mortgag~” Bends,........ 33,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. Consolidated Mort- 

gage, 6 per cent., 100,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. ‘Co. Consolidated Mort- 

MEM OMNEMEE 6. ccs s'w Bes cs 8 100,000 
Pennsylvania Co. 6 per cent. Bonds,. . . 92,000 
Pennsylvania (‘0.4% per cent. Bonds,. . 10,000 
Shenandoah phn | R. R. Co. rst Mortgage 

nt See ss. Oa es se a 100,000 
Philadelphia th Erie R. R. Co, Bonds, 5 

3” reer Ee ere 100,000 
The Car Trust of New York, Series “B,”’ 6 

I as sh ob eas on a eee 11,000 
New York and Pacific Car Trust Associa- 

ee are 41,000 
New York and Pecific Car Trust Associa- 

ee ae. . ao oe ee See 80,000 
Central New Jersey Car Trust (Limited) * 7 

Dhets £2 he 0 6 866 6 oe ee 47,200 
Belvidere and Delaware R. R. 3d Mortgage 

er OL, 5 lwo 0s 4 3's 5,500 
Etna Iron Works 6 per cent. Bonds, 1st 

a SP Ors 6 eee wee Se 000 
New Jersey Car Trust,7 percent., . — 
New gia Pennsylvania and Ohio Car 

ER Cileg Se eed anu ys ee 113,000 
Railroad Car Trust, Philadelphia, 7 per cent. 20,000 
Ridley Park Association, 5 per — Bonds 56,000 
— —_ ae R: Rc . General 

ortgage Bon tO Sao 100,000 
° Te and Pacific R. R. Co. First 

7 ie Bonds, Eastern uu ab 61,000 
The Texas and Pacific R. Co. First 

Mortgage Bonds. Rio oar Division, 3 115,000 
Lehigh and od Wilkesbarre Coal Co. First Mort- 

gage Seesling Sar ere 100,000 

‘ew York and Philadelphia R. R. 

Co. ane Mee First Mortgage Bonds, 200,000 
New Orleans Pacific R. R. Co. First Mort- 

pate Bonds,6 percent, ........ 100,000 

~ spd Seack-yard C Co. First Mort- 

gage per cemt.,° ° .....-s 50,000 
—— Costes R. R. Co. Consolidated 

ortgage Bonds,5 per cent.,. ....-. 75,000 
Tpledsinsie, Wilmington and Baltimore R. 

R. Co. Trust a 4 percent... . 150,000 
Northern ~ goalies . R. Co., gold 6s, First 

iran dm och oa 6 28,000 
— facitcR. R. Co. Consolidated Mort- 

a. Jere a a Poe 25,000 
piiladcipbia X. "Baltimore Central R. R. 
Ad af o Ras etd! ates « 100,000 
New York 5 oe eA and Rockaway R. 
R. Co. First Mortgage, 6 per cent.,. . . 50,000 
Railroad plant Co, Car Trust Loans, 
a t PRPs Fa ee 63,000 
Norfolk pt) Wistern R. R. Co., New River 
Division, First Mortgage,... . 100,000 
International Navigation Co., 6 per cent 

 & Sao er es BS ge 100,000 
Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia Car 

Trust, Series “B.”.......4... 56,000 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Aresident, 





ROBERT PATTERSON, Secretary. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 








Assets of bt for the past year: 
STOCK ASSETS. 














Office, No. 409 Chestnut Street. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


PurLapetrni, First Month 1st, 1883. 
aemaate with an Act of Assembly of April 2, 1856, this Company publishes the following list of its 





kept entirely distinct and 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President, 





I On Tn. 6. a sb ed Os einiain 0 8 4e $192,000 oo 
74,000 oo Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, Car Trust 6s, 74,000 00 
en an &, te) a rere aa 23,000 00 
84,000 00 Pennsylvania er eae ee 84,000 00 
41,000 oo Car Trust of New York (series FandG)6s, ......... 40,385 oo 
250,000 00 w- ~~ Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company 
Aer Get, Teme Ce, ct te et 240,979 17 
100,000 oo Richmond and Danville Railroad Co. Consolidated Besnynge 6a 6s, 95,750 00 
50,000 co Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co., Generel Mortgage 6s, 47,375 oo 
49,000 00 Northern Central Railway Company Sterling Ms «4 0% @ 49,000 00 
126,000 oo Lehigh Valley Railroad Company Sterling6s, ...... . 126,000 00 
50,000 oo Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company SS ee we 50,000 00 
90,000 oo Texasand Pacific Railwa - idated Mortgage 6s, 6 17° 00 
300 Shares Central National Bank,. .......... > pyr +P 38,350 50 
Loans on maga a POP rr rr 4,147,058 43 
RN cetera cn 6. Ga 6 6 a al a ee es 641,180 co 
pe ea ee eee eee $5,935,848 10 
Market value of the above, including accrued interest, .... . $6,008,454 co 
INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSETS. 
EE EES EEE ee ae ee ee ee $2,656,166 32 
Estate, 409 Chestnut Street, a ee Se 325,5°7 75 
Real Estate, Nos. 38 and 40 South Fourth OE en 40,803 23 
Real Estate, 108 South Fourth Street,...... 2.2.22. 120,396 54 
Real Estate. Eleven Properties bought under foreclosure, 88,624 96 
Sao Ge We ne co nS eh ae ge eo 6 8 ee 8 120,000 00 
131,000 00 Lehigh Valley Railroad Company Sterling 6s, ........ 138,500 co 
300,000 oo Lehigh Valley Railroad Company Consoli ted Mortgage 6s, 2,500 oo 
85,000 oo Easton and Amboy Railroad Company First Mortgage 5s,. . . 5,000 00 
20,000 oo Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company First Mortgage 6s, . . 21,050 00 
265,000 oo Peunsylvania Railroad Co. Consolidated Mortgage 6s and ss, . state 38 
25,000 co Summit Branch Railroad Company 7s,............ 22,500 oO 
233,000 00 Northern Central Railway Company ‘terling 6s, ....... 246,500 00 
126,000 oo Phila Wilmington and Baltimore 4 per cent. Trust Certificates, 121,582 50 
50,000 co Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad Company ss, 50,000 00 
148,000 oo Texas and Pacific Railway Company First Mortgage 6s, 158,300 00 
221,000 oo North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 6s,.......... 230,432 50 + 
36,000 oo Catasauqua and Fogelsville Railroad Company a 36,000 00 
eee eg Ee ee 1,800 00 
SED On PO NE Bi ina: a 00 0:0 @ 6g 0 G0 0,6 0 2.4 ole 16,480 00 
30,000 00 Belt Railroad and Stock Yard Company First Mortgage 6s. . 31,500 co 
100,000 00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Companys 6s,............ 100,250 00 
50,000 oo Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co General Mortgage 6s, 47,375 00 
64,000 00 New York one Sue Car Trust (Series A, C and D) 7s and 6s, 22 00 
168,000 oo Central New NE Pao ot See eae 168 coo 0 
349,000 oo Car Trust of me he (Series A; B,C, Dand E) 7s and 6s,. . 348,980 co 
Premium aise, oneal by lien on Poli ikea +o oe ee & 138 96 
GING Sas ho wae oc he ee ee ee ee es 028 76 
Actual Insurance and Annuity Assets atcost,...... . $5,932,600 91 
Market value of the above, including accrued interest,. . . . . 6,109,257 13 
Unrealized Assets, being Deferred and Uncollected Premiums, 
less cost of collection, Pet weawhe @ aaa os 6 we @ 6 220,763 13 
Total of Insurance and Annuity Assets,.......... $6,330,018 26 
Grand Total of Assets, Stock, Insurance and Annuity Funds, $12,338,472 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000, of which thereis paidup,. .... . $293,587 so 
Dividends not called for, “ras eee 35 
See Se EL. 018 5 0s 2 Sh cre sess sess 4,539,993 38 
Surplus Fund, Accrued Interest, etc., belonging to the Stock- 
ES «5 dna bo oe 4 we Bie 6 0 60 «0's 574,273 77 
Insurance Fund Reserve, computed by the Pennsylvanta Stand- 
ard, being the sum to reinsure all risks,. . . . . 5,476,949 00 
Death Claims not due and other liabilities,........ - 79,101 88 
rE ne 6 wk 410 O40 6 2 0 ee 773,967 38 
$12,338,473 26 
BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY FOR 1882. 
Premiums and Annuities received during the year,.......-...+++-s $2,254,991 24 
aes ore ere 307,529 05 
$1,562 a ca] 
Less Agents’ Comaplesions,.. . 22 2c sce scree eter encene 97,553 49 
<maceeyinians $1,464,866 Bo 
— including Branch Office Rents, Salaries, Taxes, Medical Examiners’ Fees and a6p % 
Pn ye So EPS SPP Pare ae ese ee ee 119 
Distribution of the Surplus (dividends te the insured), ......--.- +++ +s eee 144.509, 
Endowment Policies matured and paid during the year,.. . -.. - - +--+ ee ees 87,065 oo 
Losses by death duri Sovee Sea. - init Cn eevecseeaoneaqeis 327,906 co 
Total amount paid for for Death Claims since orgamization, ........----e2e- 2,109,164 oo 
Annuities paid the year,....-.-----++-- eee ee 14,333 50 
1,855 Policies i PEIOG?, eich ae cee eee eee ss 6,083,491 oo 
10,345 Policies outstanding ‘Twelfth Month 31, 1882, insuring, eee ae 32,764,062 co 
NOTE.—The unrealized assets are included in the above cntement in conformity with the law, and be- 
cause a counter charge is made in the reserve on the debit side of the account. 


NOTE.—The above Statement of Assets does not include any moneys or securities held intrust, they being 
separate. 


ASA S. WING, V. Pres, and Asst. Actuary 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
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A Musical 9 A Marvellous 
sooo STODDARTS CONCORDETTE, tment 
SIMPLE IN HIGH IN MER/1. 
CONSTRUCTION. 
ONSTRUCTION. as pdatiaise 
WONDERFUL 


IN EFFECTS. 





UNIQUE IN 
DESIGN. 


Price, $7.00.—In Black Walnut and Gilt. 


* IN POWER SURPRISING. 


IN SWEETNESS ASTONISHING. 


THE IDEAL HOME INSTRUMENT! 


You can dance to its Music. 


with Sacred Music. 


Its Songs harmonize perfectly with the Human Voice. 
can be used in the Lodge Room in place of an Organ. 
Its tones can be changed from full power to the faintest echo. 


It 
It can be used in the Sunday School 


A CHILD CAN PLAY IT. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 


1018 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


CATALOGUE OF 


STODDART’S CONCORDETTE MUSIC. 


The following is a partial list of music for the Concordette, which represents compositions of the best 
American 2nd European authors. New tunes are daily added amd Revised Catalogues issued at stated inter- 


vals, which can be had on application. 


Price of music, only 4cts. per foot. 


In ordering music for the Concordette, order by the numbers, as it is needless to write the name of 


each piece desired, 


SACRED. 
nO. LENGTH, 
I 3% 
TS. ok aw oe pe wh ete 3 
IR 8 ch ee moe & £.% Bliss, 6] 
4. From Greenland’s Icy Mountains, .... . 4 
5. Nearer, My God, to‘hee, .... . Mason. 4% 
6. Only an Armor-Bearer, ....... Bliss. 5 
7. Pulifor the Shore,.......... Bliss. 4 
g. Sweet Bye-and-Bye, ....... Webster. 4 
©. eR ss ow ee 88 Hastings. 3% 
10, Watchman, Tell usof the Night,. .. .. . 3/4 
11, What Shall the Harvest Be?, . Bliss. 5% 
12. Hallelujah, tis Done,....... . Bliss. 43 
13. Old Hundred,......... . Luther. 4% 
ee or ee oe 4 
eres Martin. 4% 
16, Rescuethe Perishing,....... Doane.3 | 
oe ee Giardini 3% 
18. Sweet Hour of Prayer, ... . . Bradbury 5 
POPULAR. 
aor. Auld Lang Syne, . és ee ee oe 
OR SS ooo ss + > ots «ae Lunn 4 
203. Blue Alsatian Mountains, .... . Adams 5 
DS 5546 Bie wip + 2 6 0 6 Emmett, 6 
205. Full Moon Union,........ Braham, 6 
206, Grandfather's Clock, ....... Work. 6 
207. Home, Sweet Home, ....... Payne. 4% 
208, My Pretty Red Rose,....... Skelly. 4% 
209. Listen tothe Mocking-Bird,........ 6 
210. My Bonnie Sweet Lassie, . . . —— 4% 
a1z. Marseilles Hymn,....... . De Lisle, 6 
a13. Rule, Britannia,. -...... rv. Arne. 5% 
213. Skidmore Guards,..... . . Braham. 4, 
a14. Watchonthe Rhine, ...... Withelm. 4% 
ars. When You and I were Young,. Butterfield. 64% 
a16 Hail, Columbia,..... * se 6b “anne 5% 
917. Star-Spangled Banner, ....... Key. 6% 
a18, Nancy Lee,............ Adams 634 
a19. The Skids are out To-day,. .. . Braham. 6 
220, Babies on our Block, ...... Braham, 6 
2a1. Near the Little Cottage Door, . . . Weston, 6 
223. Robin Adair,.......... Botldieu 3 
ye a eer ary 4 
224. When the Swallows Homeward Fly, . . Aét. 46 
225. Gwine Back to Dixie,. ..... . White. 6% 
226. The Whippoorwill’s Song,. . . . Millard. m4 
ee t,o ee ee Bryant. 6 
228. Scotch Lassie Jean,........ Miller 6 
aa9. Barney McCoy,........:.; Milton. 4 
230. Kinloch of Kinloch,............ 5% 
231. Overthe Garden Wall, ....... Fox. 5% 
232. Sweet Bell Mahone, . . McNaughton. 6 
233. Campbells are Coming, .......... 4/4 
234. Wait till the Clouds Roll by,. . . . Fulmer. 6% 
235. Vive le Canadienne,. ....... Davai. 4 
237. Withina Mile of Edinboro’ Town, .... 3% 
“ee Dibden. 4% 
238. Keep in de Middle of de Road, . . Hayes. 5 
239. Little German Home across the Sea, Col/ins. OM 
240, What Fairy-like Music, .......... 3% 
241. We'll Bid our Friends Good-Bye, ..... 4 
OPERATIC. 
qo, Lucretia Borgia,(Drinking Song,) Donizetti. 5 
402, Evangeline, (O Gabriel, my best Beloved 1) 
Rice. 6 
. Grand Duchess, (Drinking Song,) Offendach, 
bo Martha, (Lost, Proscribes,) eae Oletow. 4 
405. Pinafore, (Bell Trio.) ...... livan. 64 
406, Aida, (Triumphal a Verdi. 7 
407. Trovatore, (Miserere,) ..... . Verdi. 4% 


OPERATIC (Continued.) 


NO. LENGTH 
408- Legend of Madame Angot,. ... . Lecocqg. 5% 
409. Patience (A Japanese Young Man),.Sudlivan. 44 
410, Patience (When I First Put this Uniform 
ite a tind ese Re «eee Sullivan 4% 
41. Pinafore (Little Buttercup),. . . . Sud/ivaw. 6 


Traviata (Pariga,O Cara) .... . Verd:, 
Olivette (The Torpedo and the Whale), 
udran. 5% 
4. Pirates of Penzance (Policeman’s Song), 
Sullivan. 5 
415. Patience (Prithee, Pretty Maiden, . Su//ivan 5\% 
416. Patience (The Magnet and the Churn), 
uliiva . 5% 


412, 
413. 


3M 


= 


4 


417. Evangeline (The Wind is Sou’-Sou’-East), 

Rice. 5% 
WALTZES. 

Cy ee ee se ee Coote.6% 

Gem, eee Ge eh sere es ae Lamoth.. 6 

Sen ee I, ie a el RS ~trauss, 64% 

PS Ses sats S ose We a Webber. 6 

| os. Wine, Women and Song, Strauss. 6 

| 606. NG Sar ee or Metra. 7% 

| 607. ES eee Waldteufe/. 6 

| 708, Little Beauty,..... Pa . . Allstrom. 9 

| 609. Pirates of Penzance,. . .. . - . Sullivan. 6 

} SCHOTTISCHES. 

a ee D’ Albert. 6 

Fr CR. sk oe 6 OLA ware oe Rice. 6 

853. Rochester, .....6-505- Rulison, 6 

| 854. Re Gs esd. hatin’ ++ 6a 6 3% 

POLKAS. 

701. a, DES che ig eho eS Wallerstein. 5 

ee OS eae ere D' Albert. 5 

| 703. La Cracovienne,. ... . en Ore 4 

POLKA REDOWAS. 

6se, Dive Died, 3 shes 6 o: o60.% Weingarten. 43 

| 652, Musidora, o + Mee aed mk * "Tee 4G 

| 

| GALOPS 

ons Ree Se es. are, Simmons, 6% 

802, Pins and Needles, ........ Parlow 6 

We Se os te ye his es ke White. 6% 

ee ee Bilse. 6 


HORNPIPES AND JIGS. 





i i Oot Shs ee eo 
7 S the Plough, a oe a ee oF PPO & : 
953." Dusang’s Hormpips, 2 ee 4 
5: SS Sass 4 x 4 0 6 0s &e' so 4 

| oss, Gisd I Lait Bebtnd Me. . ... 2 wc eve 4 


| CHANSON ENFANTINES, FRANCAISE, 

| 500, a ' Vous Wye geen pie aed 

| sor. Surle Pont D’Avignon, ......... - 5 

| so2, Le Roi Dagobert;......... eee 
503. nen EE NO. win sla de esie 0. ¢ re | 
so4. Trempe Ton Pain,........ ery e a: 

505. Malbrough s’en-va t’en Guerre,. ...... 3% 

| 506. Savez-vous Planter les Choux,....... 3% 

| 507. La Bonne Aventure,....... ee 4 

| 508. Ah! Mon Beau Chateau, ......... 3 

| FOREIGN. 

| 450. Partant PourlaSyrie, ...... Hortense. 5 


Instruments or Music sent on receipt of price by addressing 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Established October, 1880.—Independent Weekly Journal of Original Contents, in Politics 
Literature, Science, Art, Finance. 





Orrice, 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Address by mail, P. O. Box 1690, 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, LIMITED, PROPRIETORS. 


Pror. R. E. THompson, Editor, 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





From Tue ConGrREGATIONALIST, Boston: 

“* We consider it a public service to call attention 
to the a excellence of the Philadelphia AmMeRri- 
can, which in its short career has taken the front rank 
in literature and politics, It is conducted with great 
vigor candor, and is thoroughly wide awake. It 
is about to print a series of articles on certain American 
authors, giving such details as are suitable,” 


From the Woodstown, N. J., Recister : 

“Tug AMERICAN, a weekly critical review stand- 
ing in the first rank of newspapers, gives us intelligent 
comment on politics and news of Be week, editorials 
on all live topics; essays, also, from the best writers, 
careful and scholarly book reviews; and now a valu- 
able and original department appears under the head 
of Science, edited by Prof. Heilprin. Accompanying 
the editor’s weekly notes is a carefully prepared report 
of — of the Philadelphia Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences. The Professor's department alone—the 
like of which has never before been attempted by any 
Philadelphia journal—is worth the fult subscription 
price of Tue Amegrican.”’ 


From the CuristiaAn STANDARD, Cincinnati: 

“Is admirably edited, and is especially valuable 
as throwing its weight in the scale of enlightened faith 
against prevailing unbelief. To all who desire to be 
fairly posted on the world’s great movements and the 
leading questions of the day, it is as able and trust- 
worthy a journal as we know of.”” 


From the CoLteGe Journat, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon: 
“‘Among our most valuable exchanges is Tue 
AMERICAN,” 2 2 


From the Farmers’ Frirenp, Mechanicsburg, Pa. : 
‘The following timely article from the Philadel- 

phia AMERICAN, one of the ablest and most indepen- 

dent papers in the United States, we commend [etc,]”’ 


From the Daity Timgs, Chattanooga, Tennessee : 

“Tue AMERICAN, the great Republican weekly 
of Philadelphia. * * * ¢ best written and most 
courageous and judicial Republican paper in the 
Union.”’ 


From the Catuotic Stanparp, Philadelphia : 

“ Both Sroppart’s Revirw and THe AMERICAN 
have been so singularly free from the bigotry and nar- 
row mindedness that usually characterizes our more 
pretentious journalism, that we take pleasure [etc.]’’ 


From Tue Press, Philadelphia : 


“It is an able and interesting journal of the high- 
est literary character.”’ 


From the Nortu American, (daily,) Philadelphia : 


‘* The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of 
sound American principles.”” 


From the Mercer Repusiican, Penna,: 

‘THe AMERICAN is a large sixteen page journal, 
broad columns, and very ably edited. It is full of good 
reading matter, containing all the current, political and 
literary news ot the day, both of this country and 
Europe,” 

From the Weexty Times, Coatesville, Pa. : 

“We find it a model of its kind, It is thoroughy 
American in its tone, and in politics it is independent, 
urging the claims of men whom it considers deserving 
the confidence of the people.” 


From the Repustican, Chester, Pa. ; 

“Tur American is gradually and steadily in- 
creasing its strength as a representative of the best lit- 
erary life of the period.”’ 

From the Knox Stupent, Galesburg, IIL: 

“*THe AMERICAN. .... is the best paper of its 
kind for students. It gives impartial opinions about 
current events; contains the t reviews of new 
books ; the literary and art notes are always fresh.” 


THE AMERICAN has 16 pages, handsomely printed on toned paper. Subscription, 
Specimen copies sent. 


$3.00 per annum; $1.50 per six months. 





Howarp M. Jenkins, Treasurer and Managing Editor, 


From the Epuca110nat Review, Fulton, Mo.: 

“Tue American is a weekly journal of the high. 
est type. It gives to its readers each week, all that is 
interesting in Politics, Literature, Art, Science and 
Finance, Its editorials are marked by candor, breadth 
of view, and a clear insight into the workings of our 
national machinery.”’ 


From the Nasuvi_Le Banner, Tennessee: 


“We have taken occasion heretofore to commend 
Tue AMERICAN as a conservative and very entertaining 
journal, and now that ¢ dation,” 





From the PHa@nrxvi_Lte Messencer, Penna. : 

‘Although England has many papers published 
upon the same plane of excellence that THe American 
aims for, while America has but few, it is no mean 
commendation for Philadelphia and her surroundings 
to be able to say that so wholesome a venture is receiv. 
ing the libe:ai support necessary, and that it so richly 
deserves.”’ 





OPINIONS OF READERS: F THE AMERICAN, 





From Dr. W. Hi. Rurrner, Lexington, Va., ex-Super- 
intendent of Virginia Public Schools : 
“* Allow me to express my approval of the ceur- 
teous, enlightened and patriotic manner in which TH 
AMERICAN is conducted,”” 


From Rev. Brooxe Herrorp, Chicago: 

“I have been interested in THz AMuRICAN, and 
it seems to me to try to be fair and just—a mighty great 
thing here.’’ 


From a Susscriper, in Washington County, New 
York : 

“THe AMERICAN merits the highest praise and 
the heartiest support, It easily leads the newspaper 
press of the country, and I hope it will be amply sus- 
tained. Each number has been worthy of the con- 
mendation of good citizens everywhere.’ 


From Hon. T. B. Stockwext, Providence, R. |, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 

‘‘ From the omy review I have been able to give 
to Tue American, I have formed a very high opinion 
of its ability, and I have commended it to several of 
my friends for examination.” 


From a Puysicran, Chicago, a Subscriber: 
“I write to commend your exceilent periodical. 
Its tone is so calm and judicial, and is pervaded by so 
ood a spirit, and such candor as greatly to please me. 
wish to be considered a subscriber as long as it is so 
well conducted ”’ 


From R. Wootwortn, Librarian Court of Appeals, 
Syracuse, N. Y,: 


‘*T have been greatly interested in its perusal. | 


consider it, all in all, the best and most instructive, § 


prudent and fear'ess political paper published,”’ 
From Epwarp AtTx1nson, President First National 
Bank, Newtown, Pa. : 
«“* * * Tue American should be read by 
every member of Congress.” 
From a Journauist, Leavenworth, Kansas ; 


“Your columns I read each week, and in my judg- 
ment they contain as fair and candid comment on cur- 
rent events as is possible.” : 


From Tue we rae hs Dartmoutn CoLecs, 
‘This Library has been a subscriber to Tne 
AmeERICAN for nearly a year, and it is now and has 


been, ever since it was added to our list, one of the 
favorite papers among our students,” 


From Paut H. Hayne, Augusta, Georgia : 


“« Your political articles, even in the midst of a dis 


puted and acrimonious election, are temperate, philo 
sophical and liberal,” 
From Henry C, Lza, Philadelphia. 


“T like Tue American; I believe it has ‘a good 
field for work before it.’” 
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OFFICE: 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Post OFFICE Box 1690, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE President’s reception on New Year’s day was interrupted by a 

very sad event. Mr. ELisHa ALLEN, the diplomatic representative 
from the Sandwich Islands, and the dean (by seniority) of the diplo- 
matic corps, fell in an ante-room of the White House, and died ina 
few moments. This at once put a stop to the reception, although it 
had not long begun ; and the lesser receptions of the heads of depart- 
ments were omitted. 

Mr. ALLEN was a most estimable man, a native of Maine, and in 
early life a political rival of Mr. Hamuin. He negotiated the recipro- 
city treaty of 1876, and of late he had been active in defending it 
against the agitation for its repeal. It seems to be fated that the trans- 
ition from 1882 to 1883 should be associated with the thought of 
death. 





In the presence of this reminder of the uncertainty of life, Con- 
gress should lose no time in placing the presidential succession upon a 
basis which will leave no openings for an interregnum. The present 
law places the President pro-/em. of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House in the line of succession. When Mr. GarriE_p died, both these 
offices were vacant. Both might be vacant again, on the death of both 
President and Vice-President. Mr. Hoar has a bill before the Senate, 
to substitute for these two officials the members of the Cabinet in a 
certain order, with the proviso that a simple nomination to a Cabinet 
position, without any confirmation by the Senate, shall give no claim. 
But, again, it is conceivable that a fatal accident might occur, which 
would carry off a President and his whole Cabinet, such as the sinking 
of aship or the explosion of a gun, while they were on an excursion 
or taking part in some great celebration. Mr. Hoar’s plan is better 
than the present arrangement, as it would avoid a shift of political 
power from one party to another by accident or assassination. But we 
cannot regard it as a perfect solution of the problem. 





It becomes evident that Republicans in Washington are losing hope 
of action on the Tariffat this session. The course pursued by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is sure to lead to a prolonged discussion in 
both House and Senate. The good impression produced by the Report 
of the Tariff Commission counts for nothing when that report is sub- 
mitted to a general revision, with an increase of duty at nearly every 
point touched. 

We never expected to see the Report pass as it came from the Com- 
mission. A glance at it showed that it must be changed at single 
points, before it would accomplish its purpose. The woollen duties, 
for instance, were fixed in such a fashion as would have put a stop to 
some of our manufactures of woollens. But it had the advantage, over 
every other proposal, of being prepared by gentlemen who had gone 
around the country to look into the question, and who had made up 
their minds untramelled by fear of what constituents would say. Un- 
der the hands of the Committee of Ways and Means, however, the 
Report of the Commission is disappearing and a revision devised by 
the Committee is taking its place. It is like the ship of THEsEvs, so 
patched and repaired that no one can swear to its identity. It is a 
revision which the Committee might have made out in their committee 
room last session, without putting the country to the expense of a 
revisory commission. And as such, it has no more claim to the respect 
and attention of Congress than would any other Congressional revision 
of the Tariff. 

There is every indication that the Senate will take up the Commis- 
sion’s Report in exactly the opposite spirit, and will propose farther 
reductions of duties. But we cannot forget that this Congress ceases to 
exist very early in March, and that prolonged debates in Senate and 





House will result in transferring the whole subject to the next Congress. 
The Committee speaks of effecting arrangements in the caucus, which 
will prevent delay. What caucus arrangement will prevent Mr. Beck 
from making the same speech, day after day, in the Senate? 





Mr. Locan has enlivened the sessions of the Senate by a very able 
and effective reply to the pleas put forward for General Firz-Joun Por- 
TER’S restoration to rank with arrears of pay for twenty years. He 
showed a remarkable familiarity with the story of the operations under 
General Pope, and replied vigorously to the arguments put forward by 
Mr. Grant in his recent article. In spite of the triteness of the 
subject, he held the attention of the Senate and the spectators until 
forced by absolute exhaustion to postpone the rest of what he had to 
say. That the bill was to pass the Senate was shown as early as 
Wednesday, when a motion to postpone it was defeated by getting only 
twenty out of forty-eight votes. We are glad, however, that those who 
are opposed to affixing a stigma to the names of LINCOLN, STANTON and 
GARFIELD, by proclaiming them unjust judges in a case so clear, have 
found an able spokesman in Mr. Locan. And we repeat again, what 
we said when this question was last before the Senate, that General 
PoRTER enters his plea too late. The highest tribunal which history 
will recognize has condemned him ; there is no higher court on earth 
to which he can take his appeal from a sentence pronounced by the men 
who held the helm through the years of the civil war, and who made a 
just example of him for his display of insubordination. Congress may 
vote him his money and his rank; but it can vote him nothing worth 
his taking. 





Since the Democrats have come to see that the Republicans are in 
earnest about Civil Service Reform, a marked diff€rence of opinion has 
been developed in their own party. Some of them mean to stand by 
what they said of the political use of patronage, when they were before 
the people. Others now find that they meant no more than an objec- 
tion to the Republican use of patronage. They agree with Senator 
Brown, that the best reform would be to displace the Republicans and 
bring in the Democrats. Yet the House, on Thursday, passed the 
PENDLETON Bill without opposition and by acclamation. This result is 
as surprising as it must be gratifying to the friends of the reform. It 
shows that public opinion tells, even in Washington. 

Mr. PENDLETON is having unmistakable evidence of his failure to 
carry his party with him. The newspapers of his own State and party 
have wakened up to the practical operations of the measure to which 
he has given his name ; and from the Cincinnati /nguirer down, there 
is an outburst of warning and denunciation,—not unanimous, but very 
general in its extent. Nothing could be better for the Republicans. 
Whatever identifies their party with this reform, smoothes their way in 
1884. And whatever inspires independent voters with a distrust of 
Democratic professions on this head, makes sure that the third party 
will reverse the verdict of last November. 





THE organization of the Pennsylvania Legislature, on Tuesday, has 
been the occasion of some remark. Governor Hoyt sent in a Message 
which contained, in the concluding paragraphs, some very vigorous 
comments upon politics and politicians, from the standpoint of a friend 
of progress. In the House of Representatives, the Democrats declined 
to make a move toward “‘ retrenchment and reform,’’ and instead of 
dispensing with numerous officials, as they had been assured—by the 
Chairman of their State Committee, Mr. HENSEL, amongst others—it 
was perfectly practicable to do, they held on to the holes and filled 
them with pegs. Indeed, we do not see that there was the sign of a 
new order of things in any of the House’s procedure; perhaps it may 
be different when the new Governor gets seated. 
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In the Senate, the ‘‘regular’’ Republicans commanded 26 votes— 
just the number required—on the second ballot for President fro-tem., 
and elected Mr. Reysurn, of this city, the candidate upon whom they 
had fixed. The circumstances attending this result, as well as the re- 
sult itself, are generally disappointing to Independent Republicans, be- 
cause they constitute a failure to organize the progressive Republican 
elements of the Senate, and to put the party, so far as that chamber was 
concerned, with its face forward, and its march in the right direction. 
Mr. REyBuRN is a clean-handed man, and had too much independence, 
two years ago, to be acceptable to the same gentlemen who have this 
year made him President pro-tem., but his success now represents the 
‘*machine’’ and its methods, and not himself individually. What will 
come from the present session of the Senate it is too soon to say, but 
the start that has been made does not hold out the promise of anything 
of great value to Pennsylvania. 


Some of our contemporaries show a needless anxiety as to Senator 
MITCHELL’s relations with Senator Cameron and his father. The only 
foundation for this anxiety is the fact that Mr. MITCHELL was seen sit- 
ting on a sofa in the Senate Chamber with Mr. Simon CAMERON on one 
side and Senator Cameron on the other, chatting with both in a friendly 
way. What was said we are not told; perhaps Mr. MITCHELL was 
getting the elder Mr. CamMERon’s opinions as to the literary merits of 
‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ and comparing them with those of the 
Senator. But the Washington newsmongers at once discovered its pur- 
port. The two Pennsylvania Senators had made a treaty based upon 
an equal division of the patronage of the State, and the war on Came- 
ronism was at an end. Of course, it was very wrong for Mr. MITCHELL 
to speak to either of the Messrs. CaMERON. He should meet them in 
public with a scowl and a muttered curse. Of course, all good Inde- 
pendents treat the Stalwarts in that way; and if Mr. MircHett had 
done the same, he would have saved some editors outside the State 
from great anxiety on his behalf! 

We have the best reason for the statement that Mr. MITCHELL’s re- 
lations with the Stalwart leaders are exactly what they were last October. 
He did not scowl or curse then, and he makes no bargains now. He 
believes, now as then, that the use of public patronage for partisan or 
personal purposes is a breach of trust ; and he is heartily in sympathy 
with the independengand reformatory elements in his own State. And 
they have perfect confidence in his good faith. 





Our University has sustained a great and almost irreparable loss in 
the death of Dr. CHarRLEes P. KrauTu, its Vice-Provost and Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy. Dr. Krautu had been in poor 
health for more than a year past, but he and his friends attributed it to 
the effects of over-work on the ‘‘ Life of Luther’’ he was preparing for 
the fourth centennial of the great Reformer’s birth. In spite of the 
appeals of his associates in the Faculty, he continued to teach until a 
week before Christmas. A closer examination detected the presence of 
a fatal nephritic disease, and, after lingering in a state of great prostra- 
tion, he died calmly and painlessly on Tuesday last. 

Dr. KRaUTH was a man of very extensive and profound scholarship. 
As a Lutheran theologian, he had no superior in America, and rivals only 
in Dr. WALTHER of St. Louis, and Dr. MANN of Philadelphia, the latter 
being his colleague in the Faculty of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary. Asa philosopher, he was hardly less eminent. His own theo- 
logical position was very much that of Dr. Uxrici of Halle. His 
edition of Bishop Berxke.ey’s “Principles of Knowledge’’ and of 
FLEMING’s ‘‘ Vocabulary of Philosophy,’’ excellent as they are, present 
very incomplete evidences of the extent and accuracy of his scholarship. 
His best monument, as of all teachers, must be sought in the characters 
of the young men who received his instruction. With both his pupils 
and his colleagues, Dr. KRauTH always was on the footing of complete 
personal friendship. He was a man of genial and kindly nature; all 
the resources of his knowledge and of his very large library were at the 
disposal of his friends. He was ready to sacrifice his convenience at 
any time for those he loved. He had no other weakness than a dispo- 
sition to think too well of them and of their abilities. But the greatest 
thing in his life was his sincere Christianity, which was at the root of 
his gentleness, his profound humility, his steadfast faithfulness to duty. 





THE new rules for the regulation of reform schools and similar in- 
stitutions in Massachusetts, provide for imparting religious instruction 
of a non-sectarian kind by ministers of various denominations, with 
special facilities to give priests of the Roman Catholic Church an 
opportunity to instruct children of Catholic parentage in their religious 
duties. We fail to appreciate the logic of this arrangement. It as- 
sumes that Protestant Christians are agreed upon a great body of truths 
as essentials of religious faith, and that they can teach all they think 
essential without crossing controverted lines. But this is notoriously 
untrue. Take, for instance, that doctrine of the Trinity, which once 
divided Boston society into two hostile camps, so that Unitarian mer- 
chants refused to employ Orthodox clerks, and vice versd. | Would 
Mr. Brooks or Dr. WiTHEROW think they had taught the children all 
that is essential to their religious instruction, without touching on the 
Incarnation? and would Mr. HALE think that they could touch on it 
without breaking the rule against sectarian teaching? ‘The truth is 
that the principle applied to the Catholic children must be extended 
to all. Children of any ascertained religious affiliations cannot be en- 
cluded from receiving the religious instruction which their friends think 
essential to the right formation of character, without violating the prin- 
ciple of religious equality. 





Quire a number of our States have laws prescribing the manner in 
which ballots shall be printed for use in the State elections. On the 
supposition that this method of voting secures secrecy, they forbid 
any marks which might distinguish the ballots of one party from those 
of another. In view of the fact that voting by ballot, as practised in 
America, seldom secures secrecy, it might be thought that the politicians 
would pay strict attention to these restrictions. But, in fact, they ne- 
glect them so constantly that the courts are obliged to ignore mere tech- 
nical neglects where no ill intention is visible. In New Haven, the 
Democrats went a step beyond what the courts will tolerate. Instead of 
having the names ‘printed on white paper,’’ they blackened the whole 
face of the ballot, leaving only the names in white. The Supreme 
Court of Connecticut has declared these ballots illegal, and in this way 
the Democrats have lost the City Government and gained a valuable 
lesson. 

But it is not only the City Government that is at stake. The vote 
of New Haven is needed to elect certain State officers, and when the 
Legislature, which acts as a returning-board, came to pronounce upon 
those elections, it found itself anticipated by a decision of the highest 
legal tribunal that the votes cast in New Haven for the Democratic 
State ticket are invalid. It is alleged that the Republican ballots were 
equally in violation of the law, as they had a black band around the 
outside of the ticket. But it is said that some law-abiding Republicans 
tore this band off before depositing their votes, while the political man- 
agers left Democrats of the same class no opportunity of obeying the 
law. If so, then the few Republicans who deposited those amended 
ballots, are the only voters whose ballots can be counted legally. 

The Legislature, on the first day of its session, passed a law to validate 
all ballots cast for officials at the recent election. It may be that the 
State Constitution permits of ex post facto legislation ; but we doubt 
whether any court would sustain a law which dealt in this indiscriminate 
way with all ballots, whether honestly or dishonestly cast. 





Mr. CLEVELAND replaced Mr. CorNeELL in the Governorship of 
New York, on New Year’s day. The retiring Governor can point to a 
very fair record, especially in the management of the finances of the 
State. In the three years which preceded his accession to power, the 
State Government cost the people $5,137,844 a year. The average cost 
for the three years of his administration was $4,220,540 a year, 

The new Governor, in his message to the Legislature, refers to the 
problem of equitable taxation as one still unsolved for the State. He 
also insists on the necessity of conceding self-government to the cities, 
as does Mr. Epson the new Mayor of New York. Both refer, without 
naming it, to the Brooklyn model, whose success under Mayor Low has 
excited the envy of sister municipalities. They ask for concentration 
of responsibility in the city executive, and that he be given power to 
appoint and remove his subordinates. All indications point to this as 
the true and final solution of the problem, 
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One of the last acts of Mayor Grace, of New York, was to refuse 
Mr. Satm1 Morse permission to exhibit his “‘ Passion Play’’ in the 
building he has erected for the purpose, and by his staff of amateur 
actors. Mr. Morse has renewed his application for a license before 
Mayor Epson, with every likelihood of a similar result. His refusal 
will transfer the matter to the courts, and the decision will constitute a 
very important precedent for the whole country. Several of our States 
retain in their statute-books laws for the suppression of every kind of 
theatrical entertainment, but none of them, we presume, ever legislated 
with reference to this peculiarly objectionable species of drama. 





Tue Treasurer of the State of Tennessee has announced that he 
will not pay the interest on the debt due January 1st. This a step of 
submission to the result of the recent election. A majority of the peo- 
ple having signified, by the choice of General Bare for Governor, that 
they prefer the Readjuster plans of offering to the bondholders but 50 
per cent. principal, and 3 per cent. interest, and the Legislature being 
in accord with that idea, the Treasurer, who is himself a ‘‘ State Credit ’’ 
man, yields to the pressure. Tennessee seems to be well started, now, 
on the road to Repudiation. Her people will live to regret it, we 
think ; and the political leaders who went forward in this direction 
have a great responsibility upon their shoulders. Tennessee is not a 
poor State, but a rich one, and could pay, without distress, every dollar 
for which she has given her promise. 





A SMALL civil war has broken out and coliapsed again among the 
Creeks in the Indian Territory. The history of tribal organization is 
but the story of such quarrels. This is but a fresh outbreak of a quarrel 
of long-standing among the Creeks. During the war, one party to it 
sided with the North, the other with the South. In those days these red 
men were slave-holders. A similar quarrel divided the Cherokees, from 
the time of their settlement in the Territory. They serve to embitter 
social relations, to retard prosperity, and to check the civilizing and 
Christianizing influences at work for their improvement. They can be 
stopped by dissolving the tribal system, assigning lands in severalty, 
and establishing a central, elective government over the Territory. The 
aristocracy of chiefs, of course, will resist these changes. For the sake 
of the Indians generally, no heed should be given to their resistance. 





THE report that England is making arrangements for a diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican, like that sent by the German Empire, is 
shown to be not without foundation. Just at present, it would be very 
convenient to have some arrangement of this sort with Leo XIII. 
Whether the Irish hierarchy or Mr. Parnett and his friends are the 
stronger body in Ireland, is rather uncertain; but certainly there is no 
other body than the priesthood that could furnish anything like a coun- 
terpoise to the agitator’s influence. Unfortunately for England, the 
hierarchy itself is divided, and prelates like the Archbishop of Cashel 
and the Bishop of Mayo countenance priests like Father SHEEHy in their 
support of the National cause, while the Archbishops of Dublin stand 
from generation to generation under the influence of the Castle. To 
have the Pope give orders which would put the whole Irish hierarchy in 
unison with the See of Dublin in political matters would be very conve- 
nient; but even the Papacy knows that there are limits to its power. 
Leo XIII. could not control the Belgian hierarchy in their extreme op- 
position to a very reasonable school law, although he knows Belgium 
very much better than Ireland. The Pope all good Catholics believe 
to be infallible when speaking ¢x cathedré on matters of faith or mor- 
als. When he steps outside that limited sphere, to give his opinion on 
politics, or architecture, or literature, his opinion is to be heard with 
deference, but may be submitted to the judgment of the faithful. And, 
while Mr. Davitt’s programme would come within the reach of an in- 
fallible papal censure, that of Mr. PARNELL does not. 

Yet England thinks the experiment of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican worth trying. Messages and messengers—always unofficial and 
disavowable—have been passing between the Leonine city and Down- 
ing Street, every month or so since the present Ministry came into col- 
lision with the Land League. And now it is said that Archbishop 
McCase has been used by Earl Spencer to sound Cardinal Jacopini 
on the subject. Were the Pope still in possession of the tempera] 





power, there would be some excuse for opening diplomatic intercourse. 
But Leo XIII. is a spiritual potentate only, and the power which sends 
an accredited representative to him must mean to deal with him in that 
capacity, Germany frankly accepts this condition. English Liberals 
have no objection of their own to following the German example, but 
they know that they will have to face an outcry, which may strengthen 
the Tories by ultra-Protestant votes. 





WHuatTever Sir Freperick LEIGHTON and Mr. ALMA-TADEMA may 
say, a London jury believes that Mr. BELT is a sculptor, and that Vanity 
Fair \ibelled him in its denial of the fact. The trial was one of the 
most curious, as well as the most wearisome, known to London, every- 
thing depending upon the effect produced in the minds of the jury by 
the display of the plaintiff's works. As usual, the over-use of expert 
testimony defeated itself. The British juror, like the American, does 
not like to be treated on the assumption that there is anything too re- 
condite for his unaided apprehension. 





It is very evident that Ireland is to have another bad winter, suffer- 
ing from hunger being complicated with political discontent and inju- 
dicious prosecutions. On the northwestern coast, in Donegal and 
Mayo, a large number of persons are already in absolute want of food, 
and the Viceroy refuses to sanction any relaxation of the law which 
forbids out-door relief in any emergency. The Government will aid 
the Unions wherever it is satisfied that the need is genuine; but those 
who want help must become inmates of the poor-houses for that pur- 
pose. This is in accordance with a superstition of the Liberals that the 
cessation of out-door relief would reduce pauperism to much more 
manageable dimensions. And, no doubt, in the last famine, as in every 
country at such times, there were people who accepted assistance with- 
out having any claim to it. There always and everywhere are people 
who act upon the maxim ‘‘I may as well get what is going, as any one 
else.’” But Earl Spencer makes a mistake in insisting on this rule. 
He helps to intensify the popular discontent. Every man in Ireland 
knows that the English poor-law admits of out-door relief to persons 
who are not earning wages, and the agitators point to the restriction as 
showing that there is one measure for England and another for Ireland. 
Besides, to go into the poor-house, under any circumstances, involves a 
loss of social position in Ireland far greater than it would in England. 
The Irish poor-house is of recent institution, being not .yet fifty years 
old. In England it dates back to the reign of Queen ELIZABETH, and 
the common people have become accustomed to it. 

One good feature of the Irish situation is the promise that Mr. Sec- 
retary TREVELYAN means to visit the suffering districts, and to judge 
for himself. Mr. Forster's visits to the West of Ireland, except that 
which he made with his father in 1847, always have been political in 
their purpose. Mr. TREVELYAN goes to Donegal because he feels some 
interest in the fate of the poor creatures placed under his rule. 





Or the death of M. GampeTra we have spoken elsewhere. It is 
asked, whether the event will seriously affect the stability of the French 
Republic, and vague suggestions are made that men like M. CLEmEN- 
CEAU may step into the dead leader’s place, and give to extreme views 
a currency which they have not possessed since the policy of Opportun- 
ism was announced by M. Gampetra. We do not share these fears. 
The moderate Republicans have an abundance of leaders, although the 
Opportunist faction must go to pieces at an early date, as nothing but 
the personal prestige of its great leader held it together. It has neither 
brains nor policy, nor popular regard, to trade on. But, in truth, the 
death of M. GaMBETTA removes the main obstacle to the success of men 
like MM. pe Freycinet, Leon Say and JuLes Simon. It was the 
malign and peevish influence of M. Gampetta which forced the pe 
FREYCINET Ministry to retire from office, and leave affairs in the hands 
of such makeshifts as M. pu Cierc. It was his ambition to be the 
Warwick of France that obliged the rapid succession of ministries, ever 
since the resignation of President MacManon. The result showed that 
he was not strong enough to assure his own seat in the saddle ; but he 
managed to unseat everybody but himself. His death clears the way 
for new and stronger combinations. Had he lived, M. pu CLERC would 
have been forced out of office in a few months. As it was, the fear o: 
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M. GamsBetra drove the Ministry into that feverish policy, of aggression 
abroad, which has lost France many friends, without securing her any 
real advantage. 





Wuen General WALLACE writes the story of his mission to Constan- 
tinople, we believe it will be found as interesting as anything he has 
given the world thus far. Just at present, he, the chosen confidant of 
the Sultan, could tell a tale of alarms and palace intrigues which would 
read like a chapter in the “‘ Arabian Nights.’’ The Sultan is convinced 
that there is a conspiracy against his life on the part of his own officials. 
His immediate predecessor, it must be remembered, is alive, although 
in confinement asa madman. The disaffected party among the Turks 
deny that MoHAMMED Murap is insane, and regard ABD-UL HamID as 
ausurper. The latter has in this a constant source of anxiety, and is 
himself of a suspicious, narrow character, and. puts confidence in no- 
body. His subjects are suspected as likely to effect some domestic pur- 
pose in getting rid of him; the European diplomats are suspected 
equally, as likely to make a point in foreign policy by restoring Mo- 
HAMMED Murap or placing one of his own infant sons on the throne. 
The American ambassador alone has, and can have, no interest either 
way; so General WALLACE is welcomed constantly to interviews, is 


begged not to go off on holiday excursions, and is treated otherwise with . 


exceptional regard. 

It is not impossible that the poor, terrified despot is not mistaken as 
to the presence of personal danger. ‘There are signs of a palace revo- 
lution, such as put App-uL Aziz out of the way; though we do not see 
what is to be gained by putting down one incompetent scion of the OTH- 
MAN family to set another up. 


[See Mews Summary, page 206.] 








THE DEATH OF M. GAMBETTA. 

T the very threshold of the new year, dies the greatest Frenchman 

of this generation. His death was not unexpected by those who 

had marked the character of his personal habits of late years, and had 

weighed the ominous symptoms which accompanied his injury. Had 

such an injury befallen M. Gampetra twelve years ago, he would have 

recovered from it with comparative ease. But his recent life was a 

poor preparation for such a draft upon the recuperative eergies of his 

naturally fine physique; and he could not but succumb to it, after pro- 
longed sufferings of the keenest sort. 

It was in the last days of the second Empire that this man’s name 
became known to Europe. Napoveon III. was already ‘“‘fey;’’ the 
signs of death were on his dynasty. Gradually, every kind of opposi- 
tion was massing itself for the final blow to his fortunes. The shril] 
voice of this Italo-Frenchman, this son of the flexile, fickle south, 
loosened the avalanche upon the Imperial system. His fiery eloquence 
in defence of those whom the public prosecutor had selected as victims 
to ‘*the Napoleonic Idea,’’ availed to save nobody, but it showed 
France that, at last, she had a spokesman who could give voice to her 
contempts and her indignations. He was not the less welcome, because 
he was master of the language of the gutters even more than of the 
salon. France, who criticised the Emperor for a mere provincialism 
in pronunciation, welcomed with applause an orator who shunned no 
word that his hearers could understand, if it helped to express his un- 
dying hatred of sovereigns and their minions. 

To the war which was meant as the last stroke to save the tottering 
dynasty, M. GAMBETTA, now a legislator, offered no resistance. He 
shared the distrusts and dislikes to which M. OLLivier and his imperial 
master made their appeal. But their overthrow by the sword to which 
they had resorted, opened a new career to their restless enemy. He 
was foremost in the Provisional Government; he was selected for the 
dangerous and difficult work of organizing an army in the west of 
France for the relief of Paris. His execution of this task was the 
crowning achievement of his life. It is true that he failed to raise the 
siege, and that his raw levies were beaten back by the organized science 
of the German brigades. But he failed only where no one could have 
succeeded, and no other man in France could have come so near to suc- 
cess. He made himself felt as an inspiration, an enthusiasm, through- 
out all France, while he proved himself a homme des affaires in the 
highest sense. When he came back-to Paris, it was.to be welcomed as 





grandly as though he had effected the impossible and saved the capital 
from the humiliation of its surrender. It was like the Roman Senate’s 
welcome of the general whom HANNIBAL had defeated, ‘‘ because he had 
not despaired of the Republic.’’ 

Happily for himself, his return had to be postponed until the sad 
episode of thé Commune, and the sadder episode of its suppression, 
were over. To M. TuHikrs, in spite of wide differences of opinion, he 
gave a fair and efficient support, declaring himself an ‘‘ Opportunist’’ 
who meant to make the best of a Legislature which hated the Republic 
and yet voted to establish it. It was when the monarchical majority 
united to drive M. TurErs from the Presidency, and to replace him by 
Marshal MacMauov, that his old gifts of opposition found their exer- 
cise again. With the government of the curés, as he called it, he made 
no terms. He was confident that the French people wanted no HENRI 
V. and his white flag back at Versailles; and when he had forced an 
appeal to the people, the victory was won. For the first time, on De- 
cember 14th, 1877, M. GampBetta found himself not in opposition, but 
on the side of the majority entrusted with power. 

The success which has proved fatal to many great characters,— 
to King Davip, to CoNnsTANTINE, to THEODORIC, to HERACLIUS, to 
MoHAMMED, to Henry IV., and to the first NAPOLEON,—was fatal also, 
we fear, to M. Gambetta. He never lost his zeal for Republicanism. 
He never swerved toward either the monarchical factions of the right, or 
the red factions of the left. But he sacrificed to the form much of the 
substance of free government. In the name of liberty, he helped to 
put down liberty. He helped to deprive his countrymen of the right 
of free association, because he had not faith enough in free discussion to 
allow monks and curés to do their worst. He did his best to secure a 
law which would deprive the French father of his inalienable right to 
select the teacher of his child, and he did succeed in hampering that 
right. His France is a Republic of doctrinaires, bent on having every 
man driven to think as they do, and distrustful of any exercise of dis- 
sent. Ithas the paternal meddlesomeness of the old monarchical systems 
under a new shape. He made the same mistake with reference to the 
centralization the French Republic had inherited from the monarchy. 
His plan for electing deputies in great groups, and by the vote of a whole 
province, his resistance to the claims of the people of the arrondissements 
to control the appointment of their own officials, both showed that he 
was prepared to perpetuate that system by which everything is controlled 
from Paris. But worst of all was his constant appeal to the warlike 
spirit. He was a standing menace of a breach of the Peace of 1871,— 
that peace which he denounced at the time asa ‘‘ coupadle légéreté.’’ 
He preached undying hatred of the German, and kept open the wounds 
of the war. 

All this, however, was consistent with a pure patriotism, mistaken in 
its choice of means to secure the greatness of his country. But it is 
not possible to regard M. GamBeEtTA’s later career as moving always on 
this lofty level. Many events in it would be inexplicable. The truth 
is that his Opportunist party was made up of men more remarkable for 
their ardent worship of their chief than for ability or purity of motive. 
Some of them had been the mercenary hangers-on of the late dynasty. 
Very few of them would have had anything but Republican opinions to 
keep them from the orgies of Compiegne. Coarse self-indulgence, high 
living, quick ways of getting wealth, came to be recognized as char- 
acters the group had in common with the Persicnys and the CassaGNacs 
of twenty years back. They helped Mr. GoscuEn and his English 
friends to bully Egypt into accepting the Joint Control, because they 
were deep in ‘‘ Egyptians.’’ They helped France into a war with 
Tunis, because they had got concessions in Tunis from which the 
Italians might oust them. While they had the power, they directed the: 
foreign policy of France, with reference to the interests of the Bourse 
rather than of the people. It is true that the Monarchists can cast no 
stones at them. The name of the Union Generale is enough to stop 
their mouths. But it also is true that the French people, and especially 
the people of Paris, are keen judges of such deflections from the strait 
path. M.Gampertra’s virtual defeat at Belleville, and the overthrow 
of his ten weeks’ Ministry without any demonstration of popular dis- 
pleasure on his behalf, showed that he had lost his hold upon the people. 
And he had deserved to lose it. He had been wasting upon coarse 
pleasures the energies and the capacities which belonged to his country. 
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-The painful story of the occurrences which led to his death, is a sad 
revelation of his personal surroundings. 

M. GAMBETTA will pass into history as a man of the same order as 
MiraBEaU. He had the same torrent-like eloquence, the same gift of 
epigram, the same capacity for feeling and arousing enthusiasm, the 
same swift decision at great crises, the same want of high principle and 
personal purity. And both, after shining like brilliant meteors, failed 
to impress themselves permanently on the history of France. 








THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
T is impossible for any class of citizens interested in the general wel- 
fare of the country to regard with indifference the arrangements for 
the next National Republican Convention. These arrangements are 
now in process of making. The National Committee appointed at the 
Chicago Convention was charged by that body with the duty of forming 
a new and more satisfactory system as to the number of delegates in the 
‘next Convention, and as to the manner of theirelection. The experience 
at Chicago left few persons unconvinced that a substantial reform of 
system was necessary, in order to maintain in any future national cam- 
paign the unity of the Republican organization. We do not need to 
‘repeat here a description in detail of that experience; so conspicuous 
and so imperishable a chapter of political history as that written in 
1880 by the Senatorial triumvirate will be sufficiently recalled. It is 
enough to say that the plans of the triumvirate rested at every point 
upon abuses and stretches of power which, as all observers then per- 
ceived, it was absolutely necessary to remedy. Even the members of 
the National Committee’s sub-committee, including persons like Mr. 
Fittey of Missouri, who had been one of the most persistent of the 
‘* 306,’’ were brought to the concession that the methods by which they 
had been striving to make their point were no longer tolerable. The 
sub-committee, therefore, have apparently been seeking in good faith, 
though doubtless with varying degrees of earnestness, to arrange for new 
methods of election and apportionment of delegates such as would 
. Satisfy the mass of the party’s membership. As between Mr. FILLey, 
- on the one hand, and Mr. Fores of Massachusetts, on the other, there 
must be, no doubt, a considerable range of judgment as to the amount 
and character of reform necessary to be made, but the inventor of the 
great bronze medal himself conced¢s, apparently, that it is wise to 
guard against a repetition of the dangers of 1880. 

As we have already said, it is quite impossible for any public-spirited 
citizen to indifferently regard the assembling of the Republican Con- 
vention, and, therefore, the steps now being taken, which lead directly 
to that body, and which involve the whole of its usefulness, are to be 
watched with deep interest. Democrats have a lively concern, of 
course, to see whether their opponents are steering for a safe channel or 
heading for the rocks, and the attention which they will give to the 
matter is certain enough. On the other hand, all classes of Republicans 
must be just as deeply concerned, since the probability of success or 
failure in a warmly contested national campaign is directly presented to 
them on the face of these proceedings. It comes, indeed, with the 
greatest force, even to the coolest and most indifferent of non-partisans, 

that, while he may care little for the Republican organization, fer se, 
and while he might, in all ordinary cases, leave it to adjust its ma- 
chinery without the bestowal of a thought, this particular situation pre- 
sents to him the question whether, after all, he desires to see a change 
of national control. When the Republicans go out, other men come 

_in, and in the present state of parties the only others to come are the 
Democrats. If, therefore, the cool non-partisan has a grain of reluc- 
tance to see the Democratic party in power, he has at least an equal 
amount of interest in seeing how the Republicans deal with the reform 
of their own methods, at a time when they cannot afford to err. 

There are two particulars to which the National Committee’s atten- 
tion especially turns. Two great subjects demand careful reform. 
These are the basis of representation, and the process of choosing del- 
égates. Under the system by which the Conventions of 1876 and 1880 
were chosen—or, to speak more precisely, under the conditions amidst 
which the system had its application in those years—it happened that 
the Republican States, which alone must elect the Convention’s candi- 

_ date, if elected he was, scarcely held control of the Convention’s 
choice. It might have happened, and that was precisely what certain 
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gentlemen intended should happen, that a minor part of the Republican 
States, uniting with the delegates from the Democratic States, would 
make the candidate, in their own interest, and with respect entirely to 
their own views. It was the plan of the three Senators—and a very 
simple and easily managed one—te bring the Southern States solidly 
to a union with three only of the Northern States, and thus to con- 
trol the Convention, regardless of the preferences of the other 
Northern—and Republican—States. It is such party perils as lay in 
this almost successful scheme which are to be avoided for the future. 
The need is to secure to the I:epublicans of the States that fight the 
party battle a full control, if they choose to stand together, of the Con- 
vention’s action. Not that other Republicans are to be excluded, or 
are to be silenced, or are to be reduced below an equality—they are to 
have all the strength, and much more, which the constituencies they 
represent can possibly exact in the election of the Convention’s can- 
didate. The delegate from Texas will have a vote precisely as the del- 
egate from Vermont, though the former represents, as to the finality of 
the contest, nothing but Democratic, and the latter represents, with 
equal certainty, Republican electors. But a discrimination is proposed 
as to the number of delegates which States like Vermont, having a Re- 
publican majority, and States like Texas, having a Democratic majority, 
are to be allowed. The plan is to add delegates where there is Repub- 
lican supremacy, and to withhold this addition elsewhere. 

The other feature of the proposed reform lies in attention to the 
manner of electing delegates. By common consent, it is agreed that 
‘* the district method ”’ is to be the foundation. ‘The Republican peo- 
ple in each Congressional district are to have, if they choose to exer- 
cise their rights, the selection of the delegate who represents that 
district. The delegates-at-large are to be chosen by the State Conven- 
tions, of course, but the State Conventions are not to have the right, 
or even the opportunity, to pack a full delegation from the districts, 
and tie it up, under “the unit rule,’’ for use by some ambitious and 
daring leader. 

Of the two measures of reform, it is not easy or prudent to say that 
either is more important that the other. Both are essential to the future 
harmonious and efficient work of the Republican organization. One 
thing may be noted, however, with respect to the apportionment: it 
appears to be proposed on all hands that the Territories shall still be 
allowed to send delegates. Can any one explain why this should be 
so? Why need the Territories be represented? They are in no way a 
part of the election for President. They have no electors. “Their del- 
egates are simply an extraneous and interfering element, and it is only 
because they are not numerous that they can be tolerated at all. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
LLUSTRATING the ratio of real transactions to speculative ones, 
the figures of the New York Cotton Exchange may be given. Is 
the inquiry by the New York Senate Committee as to “‘ corners’’ and 
‘* futures,’’ last week, Mr. Moore, the secretary of the Exchange, tes- 
tified that the amount of cotton actually handled in that city in a year 
was about 600,000 bales, but that the amount of ‘‘ future’’ sales, from 
May 31, 1881, to May 31, 1882, was 32,700,000 bales! Of course, 
some cotton, in the course of legitimate business, might be bought and 
sold two or three times, but if we allow an average of three sales to 
every bale, making 1,800,000 actual transactions, there would still be 
17 fictitious sales to every real one. 





In referring to Irish absenteeism, the writer of a pamphlet lately 
published in London, says : 


In New York, in San Francisco, in Washington, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, 
live men who own large tracts which they seldom or never see. A resident of Ro- 
chester is said to own no less than four hundred farms in different States, one of which 
(I believe in Kentucky), comprises thirty-five thousand acres. Under the plantation 
system of farming and that of stock-raising on a grand scale, which are developing so 
rapidly in our new States, very much of the profits go to capitalists in distant cities. 
Corporations whose stock is held in the East or in Europe own much greater bodies of 
“em i at much greater distances, than do the London Corporations in Ireland, to say 
nothing of the great land-grant railroad companies. The Standard Oil Company 
probably owns more acres of western land than all the London companies own of Irish 
land. And, although landlordism in its grosser forms is only beginning in the United 
States, there is probably no American, wherever he may live, who cannot in his imme- 
diate vicinity see some instance of absentee in landlordism. 


The writer of this pamphlet has doubtless muddled his statements 


in some instances, and exaggerated them in others; yet the paragraph 
we quote has point to it, notwithstanding. 
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M. Gambetta drove the Ministry into that feverish policy of aggression 
abroad, which has lost France many friends, without securing her any 
real advantage. 





Wuen General WALLACE writes the story of his mission to Constan- 
tinople, we believe it will be found as interesting as anything he has 
given the world thus far. Just at present, he, the chosen confidant of 
the Sultan, could tell a tale of alarms and palace intrigues which would 
read like a chapter in the “‘ Arabian Nights.’’ The Sultan is convinced 
that there is a conspiracy against his life on the part of his own officials. 
His immediate predecessor, it must be remembered, is alive, although 
in confinement asa madman. The disaffected party among the Turks 
deny that MoHAMMED Murap is insane, and regard ABD-UL HAMID as 


ausurper. The latter has in this a constant source of anxiety, and is | 


himself of a suspicious, narrow character, and. puts confidence in no- 
body. His subjects are suspected as likely to effect some domestic pur- 


pose in getting rid of him; the European diplomats are suspected 


equally, as likely to make a point in foreign policy by restoring Mo- 
HAMMED Murap or placing one of his own infant sons on the throne. 
The American ambassador alone has, and can have, no interest either 


way; so General WALLACE is welcomed constantly to interviews, is | 
begged not to go off on holiday excursions, and is treated otherwise with . 


exceptional regard. 

It is not impossible that the poor, terrified despot is not mistaken as 
to the presence of personal danger. There are signs of a palace revo- 
lution, such as put App-uL Aziz out of the way; though we do not see 
what is to be gained by putting down one incompetent scion of the OTH- 
MAN family to set another up. 


[See News Summary, page 206.] 








THE DEATH OF M. GAMBETTA. 

T the very threshold of the new year, dies the greatest Frenchman 

of this generation. His death was not unexpected by those who 

had marked the character of his personal habits of late years, and had 

weighed the ominous symptoms which accompanied his injury. Had 

such an injury befallen M. Gampetra twelve years ago, he would have 

recovered from it with comparative ease. But his recent life was a 

poor preparation for such a draft upon the recuperative energies of his 

naturally fine physique; and he could not but succumb to it, after pro- 
longed sufferings of the keenest sort. 

It was in the last days of the second Empire that this man’s name 
became known to Europe. Napoveon III. was already ‘‘fey;’’ the 
signs of death were on his dynasty. Gradually, every kind of opposi- 
tion was massing itself for the final blow to his fortunes. The shril] 
voice of this Italo-Frenchman, this son of the flexile, fickle south, 
loosened the avalanche upon the Imperial system. His fiery eloquence 
in defence of those whom the public prosecutor had selected as victims 
to ‘*the Napoleonic Idea,’’ availed to save nobody, but it showed 
France that, at last, she had a spokesman who could give voice to her 
contempts and her indignations. He was not the less welcome, because 
he was master of the language of the gutters even more than of the 
salon. France, who criticised the Emperor for a mere provincialism 
in pronunciation, welcomed with applause an orator who shunned no 
word that his hearers could understand, if it helped to express his un- 
dying hatred of sovereigns and their minions. 

To the war which was meant as the last stroke to save the tottering 
dynasty, M. GAMBETTA, now a legislator, offered no resistance. He 
shared the distrusts and dislikes to which M. OLLivier and his imperial 
master made their appeal. But their overthrow by the sword to which 
they had resorted, opened a new career to their restless enemy. He 
was foremost in the Provisional Government; he was selected for the 
dangerous and difficult work of organizing an army in the west of 
France for the relief of Paris. His execution of this task was the 
crowning achievement of his life. It is true that he failed to raise the 
siege, and that his raw levies were beaten back by the organized science 
of the German brigades. But he failed only where no one could have 
succeeded, and no other man in France could have come so near to suc- 
cess. He made himself felt as an inspiration, an enthusiasm, through- 
out all France, while he proved himself a homme des affaires in the 
highest sense. When he came back to Paris, it was.to be welcomed as 





grandly as though he had effected the impossible and saved the capital 
from the humiliation of its surrender. It was like the Roman Senate’s 
welcome of the general whom HanniBa had defeated, ‘‘ because he had 
not despaired of the Republic.’’ 

Happily for himself, his return had to be postponed until the sad 
episode of thé Commune, and the sadder episode of its suppression, 
were over. To M. Tuigrs, in spite of wide differences of opinion, he 
gave a fair and efficient support, declaring himself an ‘‘ Opportunist’’ 
who meant to make the best of a Legislature which hated the Republic 
and yet voted to establish it. It was when the monarchical majority 
united to drive M. Turers from the Presidency, and to replace him by 
Marshal MacManov, that his old gifts of opposition found their exer- 
cise again. With the government of the curés, as he called it, he made 
no terms. He was confident that the French people wanted no HENRI 
V. and his white flag back at Versailles; and when he had forced an 
appeal to the people, the victory was won. For the first time, on De- 
cember 14th, 1877, M. Gambetta found himself not in opposition, but 
on the side of the majority entrusted with power. 


The success which has proved fatal to many great characters,— 
to King Davin, to CoNsTANTINE, to THEODORIC, to HERACLIUS, to 
MOHAMMED, to HEnry IV., and to the first NAPOLEON,—was fatal also, 
we fear, to M. Gambetta. He never lost his zeal for Republicanism. 
He never swerved toward either the monarchical factions of the right, or 
the red factions of the left. But he sacrificed to the form much of the 
substance of free government. In the name of liberty, he helped to 
put down liberty. He helped to deprive his countrymen of the right 
of free association, because he had not faith enough in free discussion to 
allow monks and curés to do their worst. He did his best to secure a 
law which would deprive the French father of his inalienable right to 
select the teacher of his child, and he did succeed in hampering that 
right. His France is a Republic of doctrinaires, bent on having every 
man driven to think as they do, and distrustful of any exercise of dis- 
sent. Ithas the paternal meddlesomeness of the old monarchical systems 
under a new shape. He made the same mistake with reference to the 
centralization the French Republic had inherited from the monarchy. 
His plan for electing deputies in great groups, and by the vote of a whole 
province, his resistance to the claims of the people of the arrondissements 
to control the appointment of their own officials, both showed that he 
was prepared to perpetuate that system by which everything is controlled 
from Paris. But worst of all was his constant appeal to the warlike 
spirit. He was a standing menace of a breach of the Peace of 1871,— 
that peace which he denounced at the time as a ‘‘ coupable légéreté."’ 
He preached undying hatred of the German, and kept open the wounds 
of the war. 

All this, however, was consistent with a pure patriotism, mistaken in 
its choice of means to secure the greatness of his country. But it is 
not possible to regard M. GampBetra’s later career as moving always on 
this lofty level. Many events in it would be inexplicable. The truth 
is that his Opportunist party was made up of men more remarkable for 
their ardent worship of their chief than for ability or purity of motive. 
Some of them had been the mercenary hangers-on of the late dynasty. 
Very few of them would have had anything but Republican opinions to 
keep them from the orgies of Compiegne. Coarse self-indulgence, high 
living, quick ways of getting wealth, came to be recognized as char- 
acters the group had in common with the Persicnys and the CassaGNacs 
of twenty years back. They helped Mr. GoscHEen and his English 
friends to bully Egypt into accepting the Joint Control, because they 
were deep in ‘‘ Egyptians.’’ They helped France into a war with 
Tunis, because they had got concessions in Tunis from which the 
Italians might oust them. While they had the power, they directed the: 
foreign policy of France, with reference to the interests of the Bourse 
rather than of the people. It is true that the Monarchists can cast no 
stones at them. The name of the Union Generale is enough to stop 
their mouths. But it also is true that the French people, and especially 
the people of Paris, are keen judges of such deflections from the strait 
path. M. Gampetra’s virtual defeat at Belleville, and the overthrow 
of his ten weeks’ Ministry without any demonstration of popular dis- 
pleasure on his behalf, showed that he had lost his hold upon the people. 
And he had deserved to lose it. He had been wasting upon coarse 
pleasures the energies and the capacities which belonged to his country. 
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-The painful story of the occurrences which led to his death, is a sad 
revelation of his personal surroundings. 

M. GaMBETTA will pass into history as a man of the same order as 
MirRaBEAU. He had the same torrent-like eloquence, the same gift of 
epigram, the same capacity for feeling and arousing enthusiasm, the 
same swift decision at great crises, the same want of high principle and 
personal purity. And both, after shining like brilliant meteors, failed 
to impress themselves permanently on the history of France. 








THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

T is impossible for any class of citizens interested in the general wel- 

fare of the country to regard with indifference the arrangements for 

the next National Republican Convention. These arrangements are 
now in process of making. The National Committee appointed at the 
.Chicago Convention was charged by that body with the duty of forming 
a new and more satisfactory system as to the number of delegates in the 
“next Convention, and as to the manner of theirelection. The experience 
at Chicago left few persons unconvinced that a substantial reform of 
system was necessary, in order to maintain in any future national cam- 
paign the unity of the Republican organization. We do not need to 
‘repeat here a description in detail of that experience; so conspicuous 
and so imperishable a chapter of political history as that written in 
1880 by the Senatorial triumvirate will be sufficiently recalled. It is 
enough to say that the plans of the triumvirate rested at every point 
upon abuses and stretches of power which, as all observers then per- 
ceived, it was absolutely necessary to remedy. Even the members of 
the National Committee’s sub-committee, including persons like Mr. 
Fittey of Missouri, who had been one of the most persistent of the 
** 306,’’ were brought to the concession that the methods by which they 
had been striving to make their point were no longer tolerable. The 
sub-committee, therefore, have apparently been seeking in good faith, 
though doubtless with varying degrees of earnestness, to arrange for new 
methods of election and apportionment of delegates such as would 
. Satisfy the mass of the party’s membership. As between Mr. FILLEy, 
- on the one hand, and Mr. Forses of Massachusetts, on the other, there 
must be, no doubt, a considerable range of judgment as to the amount 
and character of reform necessary to be made, but the inventor of the 
great bronze medal himself concedes, apparently, that it is wise to 
guard against a repetition of the dangers of 1880. 

As we have already said, it is quite impossible for any public-spirited 
citizen to indifferently regard the assembling of the Republican Con- 
vention, and, therefore, the steps now being taken, which lead directly 
to that body, and which involve the whole of its usefulness, are to be 
watched with deep interest. Democrats have a lively concern, of 
course, to see whether their opponents are steering for a safe thannel or 
heading for the rocks, and the attention which they will give to the 
matter is certain enough. On the other hand, all classes of Republicans 
must be just as deeply concerned, since the probability of success or 
failure in a warmly contested national campaign is directly presented to 
them on the face of these proceedings. It comes, indeed, with the 
greatest force, even to the coolest and most indifferent of non-partisans, 
that, while he may care little for the Republican organization, fer se, 
and while he might, in all ordinary cases, leave it to adjust its ma- 
chinery without the bestowal of a thought, this particular situation pre- 
sents to him the question whether, after all, he desires to see a change 
of ‘national control. When the Republicans go out, other men come 
_ in, and in the present state of parties the only others to come are the 
Democrats. If, therefore, the cool non-partisan has a grain of reluc- 
tance to see the Democratic party in power, he has at least an equal 
amount of interest in seeing how the Republicans deal with the reform 
of their own methods, at a time when they cannot afford to err. 

There are two particulars to which the National Committee’s atten- 
tion especially turns. Two great subjects demand careful reform. 
These are the basis of representation, and the process of choosing del- 
égates. Under the system by which the Conventions of 1876 and 1880 
were chosen—or, to speak more precisely, under the conditions amidst 
which the system had its application in those years—it happened that 
the Republican States, which alone must elect the Convention’s candi- 
date, if elected he was, scarcely held control of the Convention’s 
~ choice. It might have happened, and that was precisely what certain 
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gentlemen intended should happen, that a minor part of the Republican 
States, uniting with the delegates from the Democratic States, would 
make the candidate, in their own interest, and with respect entirely to 
their own views. It was the plan of the three Senators—and a very 
simple and easily managed one—te bring the Southern States solidly 
to a union with three only of the Northern States, and thus to con- 
trol the Convention, regardless of the preferences of the other 
Northern—and Republican—States. It is such party perils as lay in 
this almost successful scheme which are to be avoided for the future. 
The need is to secure to the Republicans of the States that fight the 
party battle a full control, if they choose to stand together, of the Con- 
vention’s action. Not that other Republicans are to be excluded, or 
are to be silenced, or are to be reduced below an equality—they are to 
have all the strength, and much more, which the constituencies they 
represent can possibly exact in the election of the Convention’s can- 
didate. The delegate from Texas will have a vote precisely as the del- 
egate from Vermont, though the former represents, as to the finality of 
the contest, nothing but Democratic, and the latter represents, with 
equal certainty, Republican electors. But a discrimination is proposed 
as to the number of delegates which States like Vermont, having a Re- 
publican majority, and States like Texas, having a Democratic majority, 
are to be allowed. The plan is to add delegates where there is Repub- 
lican supremacy, and to withhold this addition elsewhere. 

The other feature of the proposed reform lies in attention to the 
manner of electing delegates. By common consent, it is agreed that 
‘* the district method ’’ is to be the foundation. The Republican peo- 
ple in each Congressional district are to have, if they choose to exer- 
cise their rights, the selection of the delegate who represents that 
district. The delegates-at-large are to be chosen by the State Conven- 
tions, of course, but the State Conventions are not to have the right, 
or even the opportunity, to pack a full delegation from the districts, 
and tie it up, under “the unit rule,’’ for use by some ambitious and 
daring leader. 

Of the two measures of reform, it is not easy or prudent to say that 
either is more important that the other. Both are essential to the future 
harmonious and efficient work of the Republican organization. One 
thing may be noted, however, with respect to the apportionment: it 
appears to be proposed on all hands that the Territories shall still be 
allowed to send delegates. Can any one explain why this should be 
so? Why need the Territories be represented? They are in no way a 
part of the election for President. They have no electors. Their del- 
egates are simply an extraneous and interfering element, and it is only 
because they are not numerous that they can be tolerated at all. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 

LLUSTRATING the ratio of real transactions to speculative ones, 
the figures of the New York Cotton Exchange may be given. Is 
the inquiry by the New York Senate Committee as to ‘‘ corners’’ and 
‘* futures,’’ last week, Mr. Moore, the secretary of the Exchange, tes- 
tified that the amount of cotton actually handled in that city in a year 
was about 600,000 bales, but that the amount of ‘“‘future’’ sales, from 
May 31, 1881, to May 31, 1882, was 32,700,000 bales! Of course, 
some cotton, in the course of legitimate business, might be bought and 
sold two or three times, but if we allow an average of three sales to 
every bale, making 1,800,000 actual transactions, there would still be 

17 fictitious sales to every real one. 








In referring to Irish absenteeism, the writer of a pamphlet lately 
published in London, says : 


In New York, in San Francisco, in Washington, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, 
live men who own large tracts which they seldom or never see. A resident of Ro- 
chester is said to own no less than four hundred farms in different States, one of which 
(I believe in Kentucky), comprises thirty-five thousand acres. Under the plantation 
system of farming and that of stock-raising on a grand scale, which are developing so 
rapidly in our new States, very much of the profits go to capitalists in distant cities. 
Corporations whose stock is held in the East or in Europe own much greater bodies of 
land, at much greater distances, than do the London Corporations in Ireland, to say 
nothing of the great land-grant railroad companies. The Standard Oil Company 
probably owns more acres of western land than all the London companies own of Irish 
land. And, although landlordism in its grosser forms is only beginning in the United 
States, there is probably no American, wherever he may live, who cannot in his imme- 
diate vicinity see some instance of absentee in landlordism. 


The writer of this pamphlet has doubtless muddled his statements 
in some instances, and exaggerated them in others; yet the paragraph 
we quote has point to it, notwithstanding. 
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Tue practice of making New Year calls came to an end, this year 
—at least so far as fashionable circles in the Eastern cities are con- 
cerned. This is the very general testimony ; in New York, where the 
fashion was chiefly started, as a revival of ‘the old Knickerbocker 
custom,"’ it is reported that there was little or no calling of the sort, on 
Monday, amongst people of style. It is not surprising that such a col- 
lapse should occur. The nuisance of ‘‘ keeping open house’’ to an 
unlimited public, many of whose representatives were simply making a 
free-lunch round, and enjoying the pleasures of unlimited eating and 
drinking at the expense of persons with whom they had but the slightest 
acquaintance, was always very apparent. 





New Yorx’s statistics for 1882 show that the city, in some particu- 
lars, had a rather good sort of year. The mortality was less than in 
1881—though greater than in any previous year, the number of deaths 
being 37,857, which had been equalled only in 1881, when they rose to 
38,624. The arrests by the police were not so numerous as in 1881— 
though this, to be sure, may only mean that the police force was less 
efficient,—and the losses by fire amounted to a smaller sum. 





' Tue exclusiveness of the Aaute nodlesse of Austria has been hitherto 
unsurpassed. It was asserted, we believe with truth, that even that 
famous leader of fashion, the late Countess of Jersey, was only received 
on sufferance in some houses in Vienna, because she was a bankeress, 
and this, although her daughter was wife of the head of the EsTexHazys. 
But the democratic whirlwind of this age has at length reached even Vienna. 
In a pamphlet lately published, Herr von EITELBERGER, Director of the 
Imperial Austrian Museum, complains, in the interest of art and culture, 
that eminent representatives of the ancient nobility no longer spend 
their money in the fashion of the former grandees; they do not lay 
out splendid parks, buy pictures and statues, and cultivate a refined ex- 
istence. They pursue ends which would have shocked their ancestors. 
“They found breweries, sugar-factories, and carry on businesses for- 
merly reserved to the burgher class.’’ He grants that this conversion is 
not altogether a matter of choice, but in part due to that detested im- 
portation of ‘‘ Parlamentarismus,’’ but its chief cause is the necessity 
noblemen are under of keeping up the palaces and parks which their 
forefathers left them, and which in our day can only be maintained by 
laying out solid money. There are no longer serfs who will do the 
work from loyal devotion. On the contrary, rather than that, they 
prefer to emigrate to the United States. 





TueE report of Haverford College, for 1881-82, presents some inter- 
esting details concerning that institution. Haverford is open to ‘the 
sons of Friends, and of others, of all denominations, who are willing 
that their children should be educated in conformity with our [the 
Friends’ ] principles.’’ Its history has naturally been that of one of the 
smaller colleges, though its remaining in that class is not necessarily 
suggested, for the Friends have always had a notable success as teachers, 
and have established some of the most appreciated schools in this 
country and in Great Britain. President CHAsE, in his review of the 
statistics of Haverford, remarks that in the last five years the number of 
students has increased 35 per cent. above the average of the preceding 
16 years. In the 21 years, the total number of students has been 1,102 
{an introductory department had previously been maintained, which 
added largely, of course, to the nurhber), and the graduates have 
amounted to 217. Looking forward to a probable growth of the col- 
lege, the President observes that, on the other hand, the fact of its com- 
parative smallness permits a degree of attention and of direct personal 
service to each student that are certainly of high value. These are 
necessarily inversely proportioned to the size of a college. 





AN important move is about to be made by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. It has occupied, for a number of years, a very conve- 
nient and suitable building (in this city) on the grounds of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, which the trustees of the latter institution are now 
desirous of again using. The Historical Society, therefore, proposes 
to purchase the fine old mansion of the late General RopertT PaTTER- 
son, at Thirteenth and Locust streets, and to fix there its permanent 
home. A subscription of $50,000 from the friends of the Society is 
needed in order to make the purchase, and $26,000 has been pledged. 
The remainder, it is hoped, will soon be subscribed ; the Society has 
until the 1st of February to raise the amount, in order to make the pur- 


chase. 








COMETARY FUGUES. 


EBSTER defines music as ‘‘ Melody or harmony ; any succession 

of sounds so modulated as to please the ear, or any combination 

of simultaneous sounds in accordance or harmony.’’ The kind of har- 

mony which is here referred to is defined as ‘‘ Just proportion of 

sound; consonance; musical concord ; the accordance of two or more 

intervals or sounds, or that union of different sounds which pleases the 
ear; or a suscéssion of such sounds, called sherds.” s 
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Sound results from the oscillations of bodies which have some degree 
of elasticity. If the ratio of the elasticity to the density is ae 
the oscillations become very rapid and very regular, and the are 
harmonic or musical. 

‘The music of the spheres,’’ or the multitude of harmonies which 
have been observed in the rhythmic movements of the planets and other 
heavenly bodies, can be easily explained by the oscillations of a univer- 
sal ether. It is not positively known that there is such an ether, but 
there are nearly as many reasons for believing in its existence as there 
are for believing in the existence of our atmosphere. It is certain that 
all the known phenomena of light, heat, electricity, magnetism, chemi- 
cal affinity and cosmical motion, are such as would result from the 
vibrations which would be transmitted by a medium in which the ratio 
of elasticity to density is more than a million million times as great as 
in air, and that no other satisfactory explanation of these..phenomena 
has ever been proposed. 

The harmonies of which such a medium would be susceptible must be 
very various, and the field of investigation which they open is inexhaustble. 
In a communication, which was made by the writer to the American 
Philosophical Society, in May, 1873, two such harmonies were pointed 
out in the positions of the known planets, which are of the nature of 
fugues, or musical compositions ‘‘in which the different parts follow 
each other, each repeating the subject at a certain interval above or 
below the preceding part.’’ 

The existence of unknown planets, beyond Neptune and within the 
orbit of Mercury, had often been suspected, and some observers had 
seen round dark spots on the sun which they thought were owing to the 
shadows of an interior planet. The principle of the fugue being one 
which is capable of indefinite extension in two directions, it seemed safe 
to predict the probable positions and periodic times of possible unknown 
planets, planetoid groups, or other seats of solar and planetary pertur- 
bation. Six weeks after this prediction was made, Messrs. De la Rue, 
Stewart and Loewy presented a communication to the Royal Society 
which gave evidence of a sun-spot tendency confirmatory of one of the 
anticipated positions; the American astronomer, Kirkwood, and the 
European astronomers, Gaillot, Mouchez and Von Oppolzer, have con- 
firmed four other intra-Mercurial positions ; Forbes has found come 
confirmations of two positions beyond Neptune, and five interior posi- 
tions have been shown to represent periods which are in strict har- 
monic accordance with periodic motions of Sun, Earth and Jupiter. 

Two of these positions are known to be cometary ; two represent the 
places of brilliant bodies which were seen by Watson and Swift during 
the total solar eclipse of 1868, but which, having been seen by no-sub- 
sequent observers, may also have been cometary; two were deduced 
from a comparison of planet-like shadows upon the sun, and one from 
sun-spots of various forms which have a harmonic period. The indica- 
tions in all three of the cases last named, like those of the first four, 
seem to be cometary rather than planetary and, therefore, lend weight 
to Herschel’s modification of the nebular hypothesis. 

The extreme tenuity of cometary matter points to a relative elasticity 
which is much greater than that of air, and which must, therefore, be 
peculiarly subject to harmonic oscillations. Waves of light like Auroral 
flashes, and dark lines, or s¢riz, like those which traverse the electric 
illumination of Geissler tubes, have often been seen in the tails of 
comets; frequent interchanges of material take place between the 
nucleus and the tail, which must be subject to all the laws of gravita- 
ting rhythm ; explosions, and the appearance of two or more nucleoli 
within the principal nucleus or head must likewise lead to rhythmic 
motions. 

One of the most widely distributed forms of harmony is the phyl- 
lotactic, which is exemplified in the growth of vegetables and animals, 
in forms of crystallization, in times of satellite and planetary revolution, 
in spectral lines, and in the atomic weights of chemical elements. It 
springs from what is technically known as a tendency to “ division in 
extreme and mean ratio,’’ a tendency whict. distributes any given num- 
ber of things with the greatest possible uniformity and accordingly with 
the greatest absolute equity, when all the things are exposed to influences 
which may be either helpful or harmful. Such distributions in organic 
growth, in crystallization, and in satellite or planetary groupings, 
point to a continuance of tendency over periods proportional to the 
resistance which is interposed by the inertia of particles or masses. 
When the inertia is very small, as in the ethereal interferences to which 
spectral lines are attributed, the adaptation may be nearly or quite 
instantaneous and its evidence, therefore, be often easily found, even 
when it is somewhat modified by other forms or kinds of harmonic 
tendency. Although it is likely that all cometary nuclei may consist in 
part of numerous small solid bolides or meteors, the ‘tails, as well as 
most of the visible portions of the nuclei, are probably specifically 
lighter than hydrogen, and perhaps lighter than Crookes’s “ fourth form 
of matter.’’ Such tenuity of texture, and consequent reduction of 


‘molecular inertia, are peculiarly suitable for the phyllotactic distribu- 


tion of lines in spectral fugues, a distribution which is strikingly exem- 
plified by the first comet of 1882, known as ‘‘ Comet Wells.”’ 

Huggins published, in ature, June 22, 1882, a notice of a band 
spectrum of this comet which he had’ succeeded in ; ' 
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together with measurements of the wave lengths of the brightest por- 
tions of each band. Four of his five lines give ratios which can readily 
‘be shown to be exactly phyllotactic, and the deviation from rigid phyl- 
lotactic precision in the fifth line is less than one-fifth of one per cent. 
‘Moreover, the phyllotaxy is of the simplest and most direct order, 
introducing the numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, and the slight abnormal devia- 
tion in the fifth line is easily explained by the influence of a second 
harmonic tendency which is almost equally simple. 

When any number is divided by three or more divisors which have 
equal differences, the quotients are said to be in harmonical progres- 
sion. For example, if we divide 4,769 successively by 1, 1.029, 1.058, 
or by 1, 1.04044, 1.08088, 1.12132, the quotients will form a harmon- 
ical progression. The name was derived from the fact that if a musical 
string is divided in simple harmonic proportion, the different parts will 
vibrate in unison. The following table shows the agreement of Hug- 
gins’s measurements with the phyllotactic and the harmonic measure- 


ments : 
Lines. i Phyllotactic. Harmonic. Divisors. 
a 4789 4760.7 4769 I. 
6 4634 4633-9 4634.2 1,029 
¢ 4597 4507. 4507.2 1,058 
d 4412 4411.9 4412.1 1.081 
9 4253 4253-3 4252.9 1,121 


If we designate the difference between any two of the measurements 
by joining the letters which indicate the corresponding lines, it will 
readily be found that, in the phyllotactic column, dc is one-half of ac ; 
ce is one-half of ae ; ce is two-thirds of de ; de is five-eighths of ce. The 
greatest difference between the subordinate phyllotactic values and 
those-which are in strict harmonic accordance with the fundamental 
line, 4769, is less than one-twenty-five-millionth of a millimetre, or 
less than one-six-hundred-and-twenty-fifth of one-millionth of an inch. 
These phyllotactic and harmonic fugues differ but very slightly from 
those which have been observed in other comets, and which have 
furnished satisfactory indications of chemical elements which enter into 
their composition. The principal element seems to be carbon, and as 
carbon is found on our globe only in deposits which were once organic, 
Dr. T. Sterry Hunt supposes that comets and meteors give evidence of 
the existence of life in other systems than our own. For the same 
reason, Sir William Thompson suggested the possibility that the seeds 
of life might have been brought to the earth by a comet or meteor. 

In addition to carbon, Bredichin has found indications, in different 
forms of cometary tails, of iron and hydrogen, while Huggins has 
found satisfactory evidence of the presence of hydrogen, nitrogen, 
sodium and fossibly oxygen. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
are the elements which make up protoplasm, ‘‘ the physical basis of 
life,’’ and protoplasm is almost always associated with sodium and iron. 
Moreover, simple phyllotactic multiples of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen have been found to represent the atomic weights of all the 
known chemical elements with greater precision than hydrogen alone, 
or any other divisors that have hitherto been tried. The cometary 
fugues, therefore, already furnish significant pointings towards the pro- 
cesses of world-building in stellar systems, the universality of life, and 
the primitive lines of harmonic development along which we may look 
for the chief variations of energy. . 

One of the greatest perplexities in cometary phenomena is the nature 
of their tails. It has been very generally supposed that they are thrown 
from the nucleus by some repellent action of the sun. The successive 
formation of envelopes, which are first driven off in front of the nucleus 
and then seem to pass away into the tail, lends strong confirmation to 
this view, but it has been deemed wholly irreconcilable with the 
immense rapidity of apparent motion, which is in some cases more than 
three hundred times as great as could be communicated by gravitation. 
Elasticity, electricity, actinism and luminous undulation, have accord- 
ingly been called in by various observers to help explain the mystery. 
Although nothing has been positively settled in regard to any of these 
hypotheses, it seems likely that they may all have some foundation in 
fact, since the velocity of light has been shown to be identical with a 
fundamental and limiting electro-magnetic velocity, and also with a 
fundamental and limiting gravitating velocity. If the ether is an elastic 
material medium, it should move either with rotating or with planetary 
velocity, so as to oppose little or no resistance to planetary motions in 
orbits of small eccentricity. 

Most of the cometary orbits however, have so great an eccentricity 
that their vfs viva, or “living force,’’ at any point of their journey, is 
- nearly twice as great as it would be if their pathswere circular. Such 
- an amount of living force is more than sufficient, whenever there is any 

iable resistance, to produce and maintain luminous and thermal 

omena of the same kind as are well known to occur in the explosive 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen or of other gasses. The orbital 
energy may be resolved into two rectangular components, one of which 
passes through the sun, while the other is tangential to the path of the 
ving zther. The latter may adapt itself so readily to the ethereal 
motions as to make no disturbance, the former, being perpendicular to 

- the sethereal track, must encounter a continual resistance, which may 
perhaps be compensated by synchronous aad harmonie luminous, elec- 








tric and gravitating undulations. The direction and general curvature 
of the tails, as weil as their greater brilliancy in the neighborhood of 
the sun, where the ether is supposed to be most condensed, may be 
fully explained by this hypothesis. PLiny EaRLe CHASE. 





MONTEREY: A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY. 


EFORE the American railroads came into Mexico, the obstacles 
which had to be overcome in passing from one city to another 
were so great that the only travellers were travellers of necessity. Bad 
roads, bad coaches, bad horses, bad inns, combined to make what 
would be a twenty-hour trip by rail a tiresome journey of several days ; 
and in the time preceding the French intervention, the journey was 
almost certain to be enlivened by a series of robberies. Three robberies 
sufficed to clean out a coach-load of travellers effectually. The first 
band would take all that there was of money and jewelry ; the second 
all the luggage on the coach ; the third would strip the travellers of 
their clothes. This is not a stretch of the imagination. Inthe happy- 
go-lucky period that preceded the arrival of the French police, it was 
not an uncommon occurrence for coaches to pull up at the end of the 
stage with all the passengers stark naked. For what was done by the 
French, the people of Mexico should be always grateful. They restored 
order, and put the country once more on a stable foundation—which, in 
the then condition of affairs, was more than the Mexicans could do for 
themselves. And it is not less a cause for satisfaction that when this 
good work was accomplished, the exotic empire was shattered, and the 
French, were compelled to go. As means to an end, the empire was 
admirably useful; but only evil could have come of suffering it to be 
the end itself. 

The outcome of this long-continued chaos was the concentration of 
the masses of the Mexican people into cities, each possessing a large 
area of surrounding tributary territory, and each practically independent 
of all the other cities, and sufficient unto itself. Instead of being cen- 
tifugal, like the cities of the United States, reaching out constantly far- 
ther and farther toward the ends of the land after travel and trade, these 
cities of Mexico are centripetal ; the currents of travel and commerce 
ebb and flow within a relatively small circle, of which the city is the 
centre. This rule, of course, is not final. Certain portions of the 
country produce articles which are not produced elsewhere, and which 
the other portions of the country must have; and, before the railroads 
came in from the States, pretty much all the manufactured goods con- 
sumed in the country came up from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, 
and thence were distributed, by pack-trains and ox-carts, over the land. 
But this commerce, such as it was, did not tend to bind the different parts 
of the country together. The people of one city did not go to another 
city to bring home goods in exchange for those which they sold. The 
buying and selling were done through agents, and the carrying trade 
mainly was in the hands of a race of carriers—the people of this State 
of Nuevo Leon, of which Monterey is the capital. Thus it was that the 
centres of life remained distinct. The people living in or directly de- 
pendent upon these several centres knew little of each other and dwelt 
apart. And so each of the large cities of Mexico has come to be a 
little metropolis, complete in all its parts, commercial and social. Mon- 
terey is not the best exemplar of these tiny capitals, for the wandering 
habits of the people hereabouts have tended to bring in outside cus- 
toms and modes of thought; a better exemplar would be Zacatecas or 
San Luis Potosi. But even here a curious and interesting study may 
be made of what must be called, notwithstanding the contradiction in 
terms, metropolitan provincial life. 

Monterey, being the capital of the State, is the centre of the civil 
authority in Nuevo Leon. Here is the Federal Palace, in which the 
Governor may dwell, and in which he has, together with the higher of- 
ficers of the State, his official residence. A great man is the Governor— 
greater than the President of the Republic, because he is here on the 
spot, a visible embodiment of power, while the President is far away, a 
mere powerful abstraction. Around him are the State officers, who also 
are powerful ; and beneath these again the rank and file of civilian offi- 
cials. All of these together give somewhat of a court-like effect to the 
Federal Palace ; for the Palace is large and awe-inspiring, and within it 
a becoming solemnity reigns. Civilian official life in Mexico possesses 
acertain gloomy pomp. At the military headquarters, where is to be 
found the General commanding the Army of the North, military preci- 
sion takes the place of stately power. But if the shadow of authority is 
not conspicuous, there is no lack of its substance. A Mexican depart- 
ment commander is an important personage,—as he knows himself, and 
as the country knows, too. This is the stuff of which, of late years, 
Presidents have been made ; and the power of the Generals to preserve 
order in troublous times—or to stir up disorder, should they be so dis- 
posed—makes them most important factors in the sum of the country’s 
welfare. And the point may be made in passing that, if all the depart- 
ment commanders in times past had possessed good sense and capacity 
for exercising in a liberal spirit their abundant power, to the extent that 
these qualities are possessed by the present commandant of the Army of 
the North, General Trevifio, Mexico long ago would have taken the ad- 
vaneed plaee in the family of nations that she is beginning to take te-day. 
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The third dignitary in the triarchy found in each of these little 
capitals is the Bishop. Five and twenty years ago, instead of standing 
third, he would have stood by long odds first. But in the past quarter 
of a century the position of the clergy in Mexico has been greatly 
changed. Before the modern law, all creeds are equally good and all 
are tolerated—with the emphatic understanding that the power of the 
State is stronger than the power of all of the churches put together. In 

oint of fact, this comprehensive claim is made only that it may be put 
‘in force against the Church of Rome. Practically, the Roman Catholic 
religion is the only religion of Mexico, for the few Protestant missionary 
establishments in the country are maintained for and by foreigners, and 
have no political significance. The Roman Catholic Church is rapidly 
passing out of politics, but the fight made against it by the State is not 
yet quite ended, and the severity of the laws framed for its suppression 
“as a political force has not yet been relaxed. In the vigorous language 
‘of the West, the State still is standing the church off ; and the church, 
realizing that the State ‘‘ has the drop on it,’ ’ sullenly i is retiring. The 
inner workings of this conflict a transient dweller here cannot perceive ; 
but some of the surface work is plain enough, and its most conspicuous 
feature is a negative—the total absence from the streets of priests, nuns 
and ecclesiastical processions. This conspicuous absence is the result 
of a law that prohibits the religious from appearing upon the streets in 
the habits of their orders, and from marching in procession in either 
religious or lay dress. The penalty for the infraction of the law is a 
heavy fine—a fine that not long since was inflicted upon the Bishop of 
Monterey, when he ventured in his vestments to cross the little space be- 
tween his palace and the cathedral. The law of the land is that, while 
the church may persuade, the State must rule. And so it is that the 
Bishop ranks third among the dignitaries of Monterey, and that the 
religious life of the city is exhibited only within its church walls. But, 
none the less, the Bishop is a source of real power, that ramifies out 
through the lesser clergy and the Catholic laity and holds the religious 
element of the city together. 

Each of the three heads of this triarchy—civic, military and religious 
—is metropolitan. The Governor, the General and the Bishop are the 
visible embodiments of recognized power—and beyond power in the 
concrete the Latin races do not often go. To all intents and purposes, 
to the mass of the population of Monterey, these three are the President, 
the Commander-in-chief and the Pope. 

While the three classes of society established around these centres 
are distinctly marked off from each other in matters of faith and doc- 
trine, they yet meet in various ways upon common ground. Being, as 
a whole, cut off to a great extent from the rest of the world, they are 
compelled to unite in order to create an independent city. The public 
library, a well-chosen and, in some departments, a remarkably rich col- 
lection, is one outgrowth of this composition of different opinions; the 
the large civic hospital is another; the admirable public school system 
is another; the excellent orchestra is the result of the common love 
and liberal patronage of music, and the very fair stock-company at the 
theatre—as well as the handsome theatre itself, seating 1,000 people— 
come from a similar union in support of the drama. The points of 
union, in short, are in the combinations necessary to obtain those public 
advantages the possession of which distinguish a city from a village. 
And possessing these things, Monterey, in common with the other 
State capitals throughout Mexico, is a city in fact as well as in name. 
All of these capitals are like the little capitals of departments and of 
small States in central Europe. There is a completeness, a finish, about 
‘them that our American cities—save the largest—do not possess. 

On such a basis, society necessarily is refined and elegant. The up- 
per classes of the Mexicans are a cultivated people, whose gracious man- 
ners and courtly mode of life belong to them by inheritance, and are 
secured to them—as in an adjacent country freedom popularly is sup- 
posed to be secured—by eternal vigilance. I doubt the possibility of 
surprising a Mexican gentleman into saying anything rude—though, of 
course, Mexican gentlemen being only human, there must be exceptions 
to this rule. Indeed, politeness is a national characteristic. Even the 
robbers rob with grace—*‘‘ Possessing such bright eyes, Sefiora, what 
need have you of these dull stones?’’ was the pretty speech made by a 
Mexican Beau Brocade while in the act of appropriating a pair of dia- 
mond ear-rings! And, surely, this habit of politeness, extending from 
the highest to the lowest, makes the country a most delightful one to 
live in. Courtliness compels the wheels of society to move smoothly ; 
coming from a country where, to put it mildly, courtliness is not abso- 
lutely the rule, the serenity of the social atmosphere of Mexico is most 
reireshing. Of course, in these little cities there must be feuds and ill- 
feeling and bitterness of heart, for the millennium hasnot come yet ; but 
these necessary social tribulations are so well veneered that society is not 
scarred and disfigured by them. Veneering of this sort—the moralists 

to the contrary notwithstanding—is a very good thing. It saves appear- 
ances, and, from a conventional standpoint, appearances are everything. 
To be a part of this society, and to live in one of these charmingly pic- 
turesque cities, is to make a long start toward earthly happiness. 

The railroads which now are covering Mexico so rapidly, necessarily 
‘must work a revolution in the business methods of the country. They 
will.simplify commerce, and will develop trade prodigiously. But [| 








hope and believe that, while they certainly will improve the condition of 
the lower classes, they will not seriously modify the existing social con- 
dition of the better class of Mexican citizens. Communication between 
the several cities will be made easy, but each city still will retain its in- 
dividuality, and still will be complete, and has sang delightful, in 
itself. Tuos. A, JANVIER, — 








LITERATURE. 
MORISON'S LIFE OF MACAULAY. 
HE last volume of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters’’ series (‘‘ Thomas 
Babington Macauilay.’’ By J. C. Morison. Harpers, 1882) is 
the least satisfactory that has yet chara Perhaps this was inevitable, 
for few great writers have stirred up such conflicting currents of ad- 
miration and censure as Macaulay. His personality is so vivid that his 
friends feel a personal affection, and his enemies a personal hatred, for 
him. Yet few men really present a more open character to the critic 
than Macaulay. His faults, both literary and personal, were as patent 
as his virtues, and call for no unusual acumen on the part of the re- 
viewer. Mr. Morison apparently thinks otherwise, for, in nearly two 
hundred pages of criticism, he fails either to say anything new about 
Macaulay, or to summarize what the best writers have already said. 
Mr. Morison belongs to that school of critics which makes a laborious 
and painful show of impartiality without being impartial, and which 
goes up and down the ‘‘corridors of time’’ with a foot-rule and pint- 
measure to gauge the reputations of the past. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. Criticism is a wholesome and necessary thing, but apt to be 
misused. Especially at the present time is the tendency towards pre- 
tence and prudery very apparent. No great works are being created 
by a few men of genius; therefore, a mob of little writers are busy 
tearing to pieces the masterpieces of the past. It is not untimely, 
therefore, to question a new critic who sets himself up to hold the scales 
for posterity and to wield the literary scalpel. If we challenge Mr. 
Morison, we shall find him lacking. He cannot write grammatical 
English. He persistently uses foreign words and phrases where those of 
the language which Shakespeare and Burke did not disdain to employ, 
would serve every purpose. And hisstyle is neither easy nor consistent. 
To come to the pith of the work—its value as a criticism, we find 
promise not fulfilled. We look in vain for originality in thought or 
treatment. Apparently, Mr. Morison has attempted to steer between 
the violent ‘‘irreverence’’ of Leslie Stephen and the somewhat too 
florid commendation of Henri Taine, and, in consequence, we find our 
critic now veering to the east and now to the west, until we are left in 
doubt whether he has any decided course or not. On p. 123, he tells 
us that Macaulay’s ‘‘love and pursuit of truth were relatively feeble,”’ 
while, on p. 154. he declares a ‘‘ punctilious regard for truth’’ to be 
one of the historian’s leading qualities. To satisfy Mr. Morison, Mac- 
aulay should have been a beggar who was forced to exert his powers; 
who took delight in worrying his peace of mind by restless inquiries 
into life, death and the universe; who could not live without daily ex- 
change of sentiment with some chosen soul; who was afflicted by the 
‘tenth muse’’ of indigestion ; and who had ‘‘/e diable au corps.’’ A 
cross between Carlyle and Oscar Wilde would, we judge, come as near 
to fulfilling these conditions as any that could be suggested. Unfortu- 
nately, Macaulay was prosperous, sturdy, practical, affectionate—al- 
though he never had dyspepsia nor an overwhelming life-passion. He 
was even common-place, if you will, and appealed in his writings to the 
universal popularity of the multitude. His popularity, by the way, isa 
sore point with Mr. Morison, who on this account, also, puts Macaulay 
in the pillory. 

One or two samples of Mr. Morison’s critical ability may be given. 
On p. 60, he says: ‘‘ He [Macaulay] prefers comparisons which, by 
their ungraduated, unsoftened abruptness, produce a shock on nerves 
less robust than his own. ‘The victuallers soon found out with whom 
they had to deal, and sent down to the fleet casks of meat which dogs 
would not touch, and barrels of beer which smelt worse than bilge- 
water.’’’ Mr. Morison’s profound verdict upon this is: ‘‘ Dogs have 
no objection to tainted meat, and nothing can smell worse than bilge- 
water!’’ Truly, silence is better than pseudo-criticism like this, which 
is by no means a solitary case. The essay on ‘‘ Frederick the Great,’ 
we learn, for the first time, is only ‘‘ first-rate padding ’’ for a magazine 
(p- 128). That on ‘‘ Burleigh and his Times ’’ is ‘‘ thin and trenchant”’ 
(p. 77). How, we ask, can it be both? A ‘‘trenchant’’ essay is one 
rather powerful than otherwise, while a ‘‘thin’’ essay ought to be 
feeble. But, perhaps, we are asking too much that Mr. Morison shall 
say what he means. One of his aptest reflections we find on p. 26, but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone made the same remark, in less space and 
with more force, six years ago, yet we look in vain for any foot-note 
acknowledging the borrowing. On p. 119, we are informed that Ma- 
caulay was not a poet, because he took a long time to write and poltsh 
his ‘‘Lays.’’ The assertion is also made that if a man wrote the most 
exquisite sonnet in the language, and only that, he would not be a poet. 
A ‘‘single-speech orator’’ is no orator. A painter of a single picture, 
no matter if perfect, is no artist. This is applying the time-limit prin- 
ciple with a vengeance. The final sentence is pronounced (p. 182) 
with truly judicial brevity: ‘ Macaulay « can give us sutptnons. ! and 
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brilliant pictures of past times, which so far have not had their equals, 
His narrative power among historians is quite unapproached, and on a 
level with that of the greatest masters of prose fiction. Here we may 
pause, and doubt whether eulogy can conscientiously go further. On 
the other hand, he has little to say either to the mind or the heart.” 
To what then, we exclaim, does this wretched author speak? What, in 
Mr. Morison’s estimation, is the peculiar organ to which the ‘‘ Essays,”’ 
‘*Lays’’ and ‘‘ History ’’ address themselves ? 

It is the fashion just now to belittle Macaulay. The newage has no 
reverence for the idols of the past age, and having discovered that his 
heel is vulnerable, concludes that Achilles isa common churl and no 
hero. Let us allow that Macaulay was worshipped with an enthusiasm 
bordering on extravagance, and that parts of his writings are open to 
investigation, if not to censure ; but not on this account is a broad and 
honest critic justified in ignoring the enormous influences which Macau- 
lay has exerted and still, in a less degree, exerts. Is it strictly truthful 
to say that the only effect he produced was on the style of newspaper 
writers? Is it nothing, almost literally, to have created the Essay? Is 
it nothing to have driven the wheezy, ponderous articles out of the re- 
views, and the clumsy dry-as-dust leaders out of the newspapers, and to 
have compelled an army of editorial and periodical writers to be lucid 
and interesting.. Surely, had Macaulay achieved only this, he would 
have proved that he possessed extraordinary powers. But he did much 
more. It is probably within the mark to say that no single English au- 


thor ever kindled the enthusiasm of his own and the next generation | 
for history, as Macaulay kindled it. Mr. Morison never mentions | 


this, which is certainly to be placed to the historian’s credit. In what- 
ever light we regard his works, it is only fair to state that they have 
been the cause of interesting tens—perhaps hundreds—of thousands in 
the masterpieces of English literature. He has awakened a discrimina- 
ting passion for history in more minds than many a historian whose repu- 
tation for systematic accuracy is unimpeachable. These are stern reali- 
‘ties which a scrupulous critic cannot afford to blink. They do not lighten 
the weight of Mr. Morison’s assertion that Macaulay treats history as 
an art and not as ascience. This has been so often repeated as a blem- 
ish that people are beginning to believe it, for the scientific and critical 
method now prevails in historical writing, and fashion prescribes the 
interpretation of events by the evolutionary theory. For the present, 
we neither accept nor deny the assertion, but we fail to see that Mr. 
Morison has established its truth, as he was bound to do. He has not 
shown that the ideal history might not be a work of art, yet just as 
trustworthy as the driest court calendar. If we understand him cor- 
rectly, the historian must apply a philosophical theory to the period 
which he handles—his work must be subjective rather than objective. 
Now, in other branches of art objective creations rank above the subjec- 
tive ; does any natural law exist to make the same impossible for history ? 
Mr. Morison suggests this reflection, but offers no answer to it, beyond 
the dogmatic assertion that Macaulay failed in this method, and that, 
therefore, the method is a failure. 

We have dwelt as much upon the critic as upon the criticism, be- 
cause the length of the knife-handle determines the length of the blade. 
In pointing out Mr. Morison’s incapacities, which almost touch pre- 
sumption, we do not necessarily endorse Macaulay, to whose failings we 
are not blind. We are aware that he was often partial ; sometimes in- 
correct; that his style led to exaggerations ; that he wofully misjudged 
Bacon, Machiavelli, Penn, the Anglican clergy, and others; that he 
did not write history from the scientific standpoint. All this we admit, 
but at the same time we cannot suffer a truly great literary genius to be 
alternately bullied and patronized by an over-confident literary stripling. 
If Mr. Morison had been less arrogant and finical, we might be excused 
from turning his methods upon himself, but since he is so offensively 
hypercritical it is natural we should examine his own claims with more 
than ordinary minuteness. Those who wish the most impartial, and at 
the same time appreciative, review of Macaulay, will naturally turn to 
Mr. Gladstone’s essay upon the “‘ Life and Letters ;’’ those who wish to 
form their own opinion will read Trevelyan’s work itself, as well as the 
‘‘ Essays’’ and ‘‘ History.’’ Paget, Taine, Spedding, W. E. Foster, 
Stephen, E. P. Whipple, and a score of other writers will be consulted 
by those who wish criticisms upon special passages or from opposite 
points of view. We doubt if Mr. Morison need be consulted at all. 

W. R. THAYER. 





‘‘MontTE Rosa: THE Epic oF AN ALpP’’ (By Starr H. Nichols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. )—is a volume of strong, manly verse, 
much above the average in the purity and force of its vocabulary, and 
of unusually sustained interest when the monotony of the theme is con- 
sidered. To produce a narrative poem, relieved at short intervals by 
the recurrence of dramatic-climacteries, would seem a task compara- 
tively easy compared with the production of-148 pages of verse relating 
exclusively to the natural aspects of glaciers and mountain. summits. 
Hence it is no small praise to say of Mr. Nichols that he has performed 
this latter task acceptably. His verses are always fluent, and it is no 

" exaggeration to call some of them Miltonic. For example, the lines, 


In one vast lift, and mighty bulk and heap 
Of rock and earth snow-vested . . . 








are of such a calibre that any one, asked at random for their origin, 
would be very likely to attribute them to the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 
Or, again, in 
And last the Monte Rosa, whose tall spires 
The sun first gilds when golden morning dawns, 
And far Orion, through slow-rolling nights, 
- Descries as nearest to his seven-fold stars. 


we find a peculiar felicity in the attainment of a dignified utterance, 
which entitles the verses to respectful consideration. The use of an oc- 
casional sonorous Alexandrine serves to relieve the ear, and, being em- 
ployed by Mr. Nichols with excellent judgment, is a decided help to 
the general effect and harmonious construction of his work. The good 
quality of the poem, viewed as a whole, is calculated to make the criti- 


‘cal reader more susceptible than he otherwise would be to such minor 


blemishes as the grammatical slip on page 147: ‘‘So goeth all things.”’ 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ANY persons, no doubt, will entertain the opinion, after reading Walt Whitman's 
“Specimen Days and Collect” (Philadelphia: Rees, Welsh & Co.), that his 
prose is more poetical than much of his poetry. Into this volume he has gathered 
fragments of writing, some of which were produced as long ago as 1860, and all of 
which are illustrative of his thoughts and his experiences in the woods and the city, in 
the camp and the hospital, in his home and in his journeyings. Mr. Whitman was em- 
ployed in Washington during the entire period of the Rebellion, and the most enter- 
taining passages in the volume are those in which he draws pictures of the events of 
that time of excitement and anguish. No doubt, the effect of these upon him who 
reads them will be to create a warmer feeling of regard for the man who wrote them, 
and to soften any severe judgment that has been passed upon him as the author of less 
salisfactory compositions. It will be perceived, also, that Whitman herein shows him- 
self to be truly a man of force and originality, who not only sees things clearly, but 
possesses the skill to express, with precision, thoughts which other men find it difficult to 
formulate. We are confident that the volume will find favor with thoughtful readers. 


In the “ Nonpareil Cook-Book ” (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago), the compiler 
presents a number of new recipes for attractive dishes, together with the best of those 
that may be found in other cook-books. A cook-book always supplies delightful read- 
ing to those who are not dyspeptic. Somehow the flavor of the dishes is indicated in 
a subtle manner in the lines, so that the mouth of the reader waters. This particular 
cook-book is very stimulative of the salivary glands, and no doubt it will tempt many 
a housekeeper to try experiments with new preparations. The only fault of the book, 
so far as we can perceive, is that the compiler suggests eggs as necessary to the con- 
struction of icecream. In Philadelphia, eggs in ice cream are regarded very much as 
a Presbyterian would regard the intrusion of a heterodox paragraph into the West- 
minster Catechism. 


Leonard Henley has undertaken to compress the events of the career of Washing- 
ton into a volume of 207 rather small pages (“ Life of Washington.” By Leonard 
Henley. The John W. Lovell Company, New York), and he has succeeded in mak- 
ing a very excellent book for a man who cannot afford to devote more than one hour 
of his existence to consideration of the “ Father of his country.” But even a very 
busy American might reasonably give a little more time to the subject. 


The “Sir Roger De Coverley ” papers, from the Spectator, have been collected by 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, of London, into a lively volume, quite 
profusely illustrated by Charles O. Murray. A pretty etching serves for a frontispiece, 
and on almost every one of the succeeding two hundred pages there is a picture in 
which the artist represents with spirit, and, so far as costume is concerned, with historical 
accuracy, the narrative. Of the papers themselves there is no need to speak in praise, 
unless to say that they have the freshness of immortality, and that he who has read 
them many times may return to them always to find the charm which held him at the 
first perusal. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, have the publication in the 
United States. 


Kate Vannah shows in her modest volume of “ Verses,” which Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. have just published, the possession of a very neat verse-making facility, 
such poems as “ A June Day in November,” “ A Lament,” “ A Magdalen,” and—even 
more noticeably—“ Dies Alba,” are calculated, we should say, to make subtantial repu- 
tation. Kate Vannah (why is it that women writers cannot indicate whether they are 
single or married ?) is rather plaintive in her song, but that is the modern fashion; it 
would be a comfort to note a breezy, cheerful outbreak on the part of our young min- 
strels, but it has been long since there was a demonstration of that nature. The sonnets 
in this little book deserve a good word. One beginning “I loved her voice ere I 
beheld her face” is very delicate and suggestive in treatment. 


“Ruth Eliot’s Dream,” by Mary Lakeman, is one of the half-way novels which, 
with readers of a certain age, are so popular. This particular “story for girls” is of 
average merit in a literary way and asa piece of narrative, but it has the very solid 
distinction of being pure and wholesome in tone. It is a simple domestic story, devoid 
of offensive “ sensation,” but not lacking in incident; such a tale, in short, as can safely 
be put in the hands of a young girl; and that may be higher praise than a sensitive 
author would be willing to admit at first. Mary Lakeman, we fancy, has taken Miss 
Alcott for a model, and, if she must needs have any, she could hardly have a better one 
than the author of “ Little Women.” (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


“The Life of Sir William Hamilton,” by John Veitch, LL. D., which Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. have added to their series of “Philosophical Classics,” is a concise, 
handy, and satisfactory biography. With all this, it is a trifle dry. Mr. Veitch has not 
many graces of style. He is severe in manner, often pedantic, and his effort here has 
been simply to give the facts of Hamilton’s life without ornament. But he has given 
the facts, and to such purpose that the reader cannot close this book without gathering 
avery complete notion of Hamilton’s contributions to science. We term the book 
satisfactory, therefore, and fuller lives are to be had by those interested more espe- 
cially in Hamilton’s home and family relations. Mr. Veitch writes like a scholar, and 
as one who has the fullest knowledge of his subject. 


The number of the London “ Publishers’ Circular” for December 6th is calculated 
to give a vivid idea of the book-publishing and book-selling interests of England. It 
is a number of extra size, owing to the holiday trade. There are 300 pages, hundreds 
of illustrations, and advertisements without end. The “Circular” gives a general 
nee of British and Foreign Literature, and it does its work in very complete 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A MARRIAGE IN HicH Lire. By Octave Feuillet. Translated by Celia Logan. Pp. 
248. $0.50 The John W. Lovell Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Dumas’s ArT ANNUAL. An Illustrated Record of the Exhibitions of the World. 
Pp. 324. $1.25. J. W. Bouton, New York. 

Tue Duke or Kanpos. A Novel. By A. Mathey. Translated from the French by 
Frank Pinckney Clark. Pp. 353. $0.50. The John W. Lovell Co., New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 








SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 
Meeting of December 26, 1882.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 
The annual election of officers for the year 1883 resulted as follows: President, 

Joseph Leidy; Vice-Presidents, Thomas Meehan and Henry C. McCook; Recording 
Secretary, Edward J. Nolan; Corresponding Secretary, George H. Horn; Treasurer, 
William C. Henszey; Librarian, Edward J. Nolan; Curators, Joseph Leidy, Charles 
F. Parker, Jacob Binder and W. S. W. Ruschenberger. 

Meeting of Fanuary 2, 1883.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 

Professor Heilprin summarized his reasons for concluding that the Sonoran and 
Lower Californian faunal sub-regions of the United States—embracing Arizona, the 
peninsula of Lower California, and parts of Nevada, New Mexico, California and 
Texas, with the State of Sonora in Mexico—should be separated from the rest of the 
Nearctic (or strictly North American) realm, and united with the Neotropical (South 
American). The evidences in favor of this classification are derived principally from 
the batrachian and reptilian faunas, which in their larger as well as smaller groups— 
orders, families and genera—show a remarkable dissimilarity to the related faunas 
characteristic of the regions lying to the north and east—the body ef the North Ameri- 
can continent—and, fer contra, a very decided affinity with the southern faunas. This 
is especially the case with the order of lacertilians, or lizards. 

Dr. Horn remarked that the coleopterous or beetle fauna of the Sonoran region, 
which was also recognized by entomologists, was more nearly allied to the similar 
auna of the Nearctic, rather than to that of the southern region. 

Professor Leidy called attention to several detached fangs of a rattlesnake, which 
had been obtained from an animal measuring fifty-two inches in length. The rapidity 
with which the functional fangs are supplanted is shown by the eircumstance that 
beneath these there were found to be, on either side, five other fangs ready for suc- 
cession. 





NOTES. 

Foss. HUMAN FooTpRINTs.—The announcement made some little time ago of 
the discovery of fossil human footprints (so-called) in the rock on which the Nevada 
State Prison is built, will doubtless awaken new interest in the subject of the antiquity 
of man on this continent. The locality in question is removed abeut one and one-half 
miles from Carson City, the capital of the State, and lies in a valley of about 4,600 feet 
absolute elevation. The rock formation is described as being made up of alternate 
layers of sandstone (largely quarried for building purposes) and seams of clay, derived 
im great measure, as defritus, from the slopes of the Sierra Nevada bounding the valley 
on the west. From the presence of fresh-water shells of the genera Physa and Ano- 
donta, it would appear that the locality at one time formed the border of a lake or 
pond, whose basin had gradually been filled in by the material—the mountain down- 
wash—that is now exposed to view, and which constitutes the hill, about 60 feet in 
height, upon whose crest the prison is situated. The so-called human footprints com- 
prise six series of tracks, each track being represented by from eight to seventeen foot- 
prints, arranged in regular order, and “each showing more or less plainly the imprint 
of asandal.” The impressions are contained in a seam of clay, and bear evidence of 
having been made “in a layer of sediment of perhaps two inches in depth, for below 
this layer we find the compact sandstone. In each instance the mud had been raised 
by the pressure of the foot into a ridge which entirely surrounded it.’’ 

In no single impression is there a complete outline of the foot retained, but enough 
remains in the several fragmentary portions preserved to permit of a very probably cor- 
rect restoration being effected. As such, there would seem to be but little reason for 
doubting that the prints in question have actually been made by the human foot, or, at 
any rate, by an organism very closely related to the genus Homo. The general length 
of the impressions is about eighteen and one-half inches, with a breadth of six inches in 
the heel. The unusual dimensions of the prints have suggested the probability that the 
feet producing them were encased in sandals, an inference which receives additional 
strength from the circumstance that there are no distinctly differentiated toe marks, 
the toe portion, which is well shown, “ being as smooth as the work of a mason, for the 
distance of two or three inches.” The average length of the stride is stated to be two 
feet three inches, or very nearly that which is characteristic of the human species. 
The straddle—or transverse distance between the centres of the opposing prints—is, on 
the other hand, developed to an unusual extent, measuring no less than eighteen 
inches, or considerably above that which is normally represented by the human sub- 
ject. Associated with these tracks are those of the mammoth, wolf, deer, horse, and 
various birds, but with the exception of a fragment of a mammoth jaw and a portion of 
a tooth, no actual remains of these animals have as yet come to light. The avian im. 
pressions, the largest of which measure nine inches across the points of the second and 
fourth toes, with a stride of about twenty inches, appear to have been made by a bird 
of about the size of the large blue heron or of a whooping crane, 

The questions of greatest importance that naturally present themselves in this 
evunection are twofold: 1. Are the prints in question actually these of the humaa feot ? 





and, 2. What is the age of the rocks in which they are to be found? While, as has 
already been stated, no impression complete in itself—é. ¢., toe and heel—has thus far 
been discovered, yet, with the reconstruction that has been effected, we are presented 
with an outline that is surprisingly like that of the human foot. In fact, the only de- 
viation therefrom appears to be in its somewhat greater curve, or greater development 
of the hollow on the inside of the foot. But the question will here naturally suggest 
itself: If, as it is contended, the feet producing the impressions were encased in sandals 
(and, as would appear most plausible for the theory, in sandals hollowed out of wood), 
how does it happen that the form of the sandal corresponds wtth the general outline of 
the unprotected or naked foot? Surely, primitive man could scarcely have been ex- 
pected to form a sandal in the outline of the human foot, when many of the more ad- 
vanced races of mankind, even at the present time, follow no such guide in the con- 
struction of their foot covering. It would seem much more likely that, of whatever 
animal, the feet producing the impressions were unprotected, and in such a case, the 
great length of the prints would be a strong objection to the “human theory.” 

An equally strong, and perhaps still greater, objection will be found in the enor- 
mous (for the genus Homo) straddle which, according to the measurements of Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, “is as great as that of the contemporaneous elephant.” But, while 
it must be confessed that these objections are in themselves sufficiently serious, yet it 
cannot be denied that equally serious objections present themselves to any theory that 
invokes the assistance of a quadruped in determining the nature of the tracks. The 
absence of overlap—s. ¢., the impress of the hind feet on or near to the locality of the 
fore feet—in any series of tracks is almost conclusive evidence that the animal pro- 
ducing them was xo¢ quadupedal in its progression. In the present instance, no satis- 
factory evidence has been obtained tending to show that the (apparently single) prints 
are in any way double, a general regularity of outline, without distortion, running 
throughout the entire series. Hence the difficulty of ascribing the footprints, several 
hundred in number, to an animal of the extinct sloth type (Mylodon Morotherium), 
a difficulty further increased by the circumstance that there are absolutely no indica- 
tions of ungual appendages to the toes. On the other hand, if the animal was a biped, 
the want of opposition in the big toe would debar the claims of the anthropeid apes. 

As to the age of the rock deposits containing the footprints, the opinions of geolo- 
gists are still in a measure divided, they being by some classed with the Upper Plio- 
cene, and by others with the Quarternary, the weight of evidence being probably in 
favor of the latter determination. There is nothing in either the general lithological 
character of these deposits, or in the associated fossil remains, to indicate that the 
footprints belong to a period antecedent to that in which the remains of man have 
already been found. His contemporaneity with the mammoth has long since been 
established, and whether the mammoth in this particular instance be classed as Plio- 
cene or Post-Pliocene, the question of actua/ antiquity would scarcely be affected. If 
the footprints are really those of a hominine species, it becomes interesting to note the 
contemporaneity on this continent of man and the indigenous horse. 





PARISIAN LITERARY NOTES. 
Paris, December 11. 

OME of the Parisian publishers seem to be running the craze for /ditions de luxe 
into the ground. I have just examined the first instalment of a large folio publica- 
tion, “ La Société d’aquarellistes Francais,” published by Launette and Goupil & Co. 
The literary part of the work consists of notices of the members of the society in ques- 
tion by Ph, Burty, Fourcand, Albert Wolff, Yriarte and other well-known art critics ; 
the so called artistic part consists of innumerable fac-similes of drawings and sketches 
of those artists, together with some 120 plates reproducing, by photo-engraving, pictures 
by the same artists. The work is to be published in eight parts at thirty francs each. 
One hundred and ten copies of the work will be printed on Japan paper and sold at 
Soo francs and 500 francs. All this seems very grand. The book is finely printed on 
fine paper, I admit, but, apart from the typographical part of the work, where is the 
art side? The drawings are reproduced by the Gillot zinc process employed by all the 
illustrated journals; the pictures are reproduced by the gelatine process of photo- 
engraving. Now, will anybody explain what is the use of printing photo-engravings 
and Gillot-types on Japanese paper? Will the impression be any better? No. The 
publishers are simply speculating on an absurd craze. One might pardon them their 
photo-engravings on Japanese paper, if they had executed them simply and in good 
taste; but no, they have had them printed in blue, green, bistre, sanguine, and other 
hues employed by confectioners in their coloration of their sweetmeats. Imagine a 
photo-engraving of a water-color by Leloir, for instance, printed in sugar-plum green ! 
I have the same fault to find with Octave Uzanne’s “Ombrelle,” just published by 





‘Quantin, with profuse illustrations in heliogravure “en taille douce,” a mechanical 


process analogous to photo-engraving, but perhaps a little more delicate. The text of 
the book is not remarkable, the illustrations are passable, and the general appearance 
of the book is showy and abominable. In the printing, all the sugar-plum Colors imagin- 
able have been again employed. 

Here is another expensive volume : “ Les Vignettes Romantiques,” by Champfleury, 
published by Dentu. The volume costs forty francs. Is it worth the money? No. 
In order to make a handsome quarto, Champfleury has spun out his story to a weari- 
some length. Does he tell the whole story? Not at all. Does he at least give a 
catalogue of the work of Nanteuil, Jean Gigoux, Johannot, Charlet and the other vig- 
nettists of the romantic period? Yes, Champfleury has drawn up a kind of catalogue, 
but for any one moderately familiar with the subject treated this catalogue is ridiculous. 
As regards the illustrations, “Les Vignettes Romantiques” does not command any 
special attention. What is the ase of publishing such « book? Whe is going w 
buy tt? 
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The fact is, that the present production of éditions de Juxe at Paris is a purely ar- 
tificial movement. I except almost all the work of Jouaust, most of the work of Lemerre 
and some of the work of Quantin. But, speaking generally, it may be said that of late 
years many of the Parisian publishers have simply pandered to the vanity of lucky 
stock-brokers who buy books because it is fashionable to be a bibliophile. The stock- 
broker rarely has any taste, he rarely reads his books, all that he desires is a sumbered 
copy, printed on special paper. How far an amateur of this type is removed from the 
true book-lover, I need not explain. The same class of amateurs have, within the last 
six or seven years, taken to buying bindings, particularly old bindings. The dealers 
have naturally and wisely seized the opportunity, and now the most modest binding of 
the last century, stamped with the arms of some noble or parvenu of the epoch, sells 
for its weight in gold. It is with designs on the purses of these amateurs, that the Pa- 
risian dealers lay their heads together to invent new crazes. Not long ago, the rage 
was for the books of the eighteenth century, illustrated by Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau or 
Cochin. Now, the dealers are “running” the illustrated books of the nineteenth 
century. Hence Couquet and Rouquette elect together to publish a “ Bibliographie 
des ouvrages illustrés du XIX. siécle,” by M. Jules Brivois, large octavo, 25 pages. 
The book is well done so far as it goes, but it is very incomplete, and omits altogether 
some of the really fine illustrated books of the century, such, for instance, as the “ Ex. 
pédition du Portes de Fer,” which contains an immense quantity of exquisite wood- 
cuts by Lavoignat, after drawings by Decamps and Raffet. After all, the chief merit 
of a bibliography is completeness. I foresee, at no distant period, a glut of so-called 
livres de luxe in the Paris market, and a heavy fall in prices. Take, for instance, Ed. 
de Beaumont’s “ L’Epée et les Femmes,” published last spring, held by the dealers 
and run up in a fortnight ninety to one hundred per cent. above the published price 
of thirty francs. At the present moment, any number of copies may be had for twenty 
francs. The reader will excuse these technical details. I mention them for the gui- 
dance of American amateurs, upon whose support the French publishers and dealers 
are becoming accustomed to count more and more. 

Here, pell-mell, are the titles of the most important new books which have appeared 
toclose the season. “« Geographie Universelle,” by Elisée Reclus (Hachette) ; the eighth 
volume of this great work, devoted to India and Indo-China.—“ Voyages dans 
Amérique du Sud” (Hachette) containing the voyages of Dr. Crevaux, recently 
killed on the Amazon River. The book is edited by one of his travelling companions, 
E. Le Jaune, and illustrated by Riou.—“ Le Hongrie” (1 vol. Hachette), by the 
most humorous of travellers, Victor Tissot.—Volume 2 of M. A. Cheruel’s “ Histoire 
de France sous le ministére de Mazarin” (Hachette).—“ Un touriste en Laponie,” by 
A. Koechlin-Schwartz (1 vol. Hachette).—In the way of new novels, I may mention 
“Dans le Monde,” by Henry de Rabusson, and “La Lizardiére,” by the poet and 
dramatist, Henri de Bornier. The latter is a pleasing and decent, that is to say not im- 
moral, picture of French chateau life. I almost think “La Lizardiére” fit for the 
perusal of youth. “ Dans le Monde,” on the contrary, is not to be read by boys and 
girls, although it originally appeared in the Revue de Deux Mendes. The author is a 
beginner of considerable talent, a stylist though an imitator of the methods of Edmond 
de Goncourt, and, above all, he is thoroughly familiar with high society at Paris. This 
fact, perhaps, has largely contributed to the success of his book, the subject of which 
is a recent scandal in the noble faubourg. Knowing Parisians put the real names in all 
the characters. The publication of this novel has led to a rupture between the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and several of its noble collaborators. 

I record, without comment, the death of M. Louis Blanc, which took place at 
‘Cannes on December 6. M. Louis Blanc had been suffering terribly for the Past two 
years from a strangury. M. Louis Blanc has bequeathed his libraryto the district free 
library of the fifth arrondissement of Paris, of which he was deputy. A biography 
and souvenir of Louis Blanc, prepared in company with the deceased by his friend M. 
Charles Edmond, will appear very shortly. 

On Thursday last, the French Academy proceeded to fill up two vacancies created 
in that body by the deaths of M. de Champagny and M. Charles Blanc, the art critic 
and historian. The successful candidates were M. Ch. de Mazade and M. Edouard 
Pailleron. M.Ch. de Mazade has, for the past thirty years, written the monthly politi- 
cal bulletin of the Revue des Deux Mondes. From a literary point of view, he is a 
mediocrity. We must suppose that the Academy elected himas a set-off for its brilliant 
members and to be company for M. de Falloux and the Duc d’Aumale. M. Pailleron 
is a wealthy gentlemen of forty-eight years, who inherited a handsome fortune and 
nevertheless became a poet! He has published two volumes of verse of very inferior 
quality. He has had played, at the Gymnase, the Odeon and the Comédie-Francaise 
some thirteen little pieces in verse or in prose, and, finally, he is author of the successful 
comedy of “ Le Monde éu I’on s’ennuie.” M. Pailleron’s talent shocks nobody, his 
success has never been so great as to create him enemies; by his marriage with the 
daughter of Buloz, the founder of the Revue des Deux Mondes, he gained strong rela- 
tions, besides an increase of fortune, and finally he keeps a good table. It is to be 
noticed that at the election on Thursday, the poet Theodore de Banville obtained one 
vote. Evidently the immortals have not read Banville sufficiently. On the other hand, 
they have studied Pailleron too much par /e menu. THEODORE CHILD. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. BARTOL writes of the late Henry James: “ How well I remember, and will 
D ever bear in mind, my last call at his house on the seashore! To the hope I ven- 
tured to breathe for the recovery of his health, he answered, ‘I am going to die,’ with a 
simple, natural, cheerful, child-like tone ; and I felt, he that can speak so will not die, but 
liveforever. To one he ae eapene. emtained a paper of his at the poten Club, o 
fending»the' supernatural in the gospel story, he, with a sharpness of marvellous hu- 
repli *Yes, I.must confess Iam an abject Christian.’ He knew not what 
better, ‘ 








‘he could be.” 
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Mr. Tro ’s last , “The Land Leaguers,” a few chapters of which have’ap- 
peared in the lish weekly, L2/e, promises to be one of the most interesting of his 


works. It shows, however, no sympathy with Irish methods. 


General H. B. Carrington, author of “ Battles of the American Revolution” and 
other historical works, has recently made his home in Boston. He is now preparing a 
work entitled « Battles of the Bible.” 


The “ Year Book, 11-16 Edward III.,” which Mr. Horwood was editing for the 
“ Rolls Series” in London, at the time of his sudden death, will shortly be published, 
the work of completing the edition having been undertaken by Mr. L. Owen Pike, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Pike, who is known to the legal and literary world by his “ His- 
tory of Crime,” has also been entrusted by the Master of the Rolls with the editing of 
a further portion of these valuable judicial records. 


At a disastrous fire, a fortnight since, at Stanford Court, Worcestershire, England, 
the valuable collection of books and manuscripts was almost wholly destroyed. An ac- 
count of the latter was printed in the first report of the Royal Commission on Histori- 
cal MSS. Thanks to the liberality of the late Sir Thomas Winnington, however, many 
of these treasures were printed by the Camden Society. The uses of the above Com- 
mission, in preserving a record of such fragile memorials of the past, cannot be too 
greatly insisted upon. 


The Malagasy envoys, now on a visit to England, have brought with them various 
publications in the native language. They include the recent correspondence between 
the Malagasy Government and the French consuls, as well as other official documents, 
which, although issued from a native printing office, are not inferior in point of appear- 
ance and typographical accuracy to the English Blue-books, The Malagasy composi- 
tors have all been taught by English printers. At the present time, five or six periodi- 
cals are printed in the Malagasy language, and enjoy a wide circulation in the island. 


Anthony Trollope is said to have left more than one complete story of which not a 
page has yet seen the light. He used to say of himself that he had produced more 
volumes than any other English writer of this or any other day. His intimate know- 
ledge of the feminine mind and nature, shown especially in the scenes between 
women alone, was once illustrated by the question addressed to him by one who was 
sitting next to him at dinner: “ Mr. Trollope, how do you know what we women say 
to each other when we get alone in our rooms?” Trollope made more than $ 500,000 
by his pen during the last five-and-thirty years. 


The municipal libraries installed in the Paris Mairies are said to be a decided suc- 
cess. Taking the reference and lending departments together, the issue of books has 
increased during the year 1881-2 by 120,000 volumes. A gratifying symptom is the 
demand for music; unluckily, in this respect the libraries are poorly provided; indeed, 
eight of them possess no music at all. It is proposed to open two new libraries—one 
for the Quartier du Gros Caillou, the other for the Quartier des Ternes. 


Dr. Yavorsky’s new work, “ The Journey of the Russian Mission through Afghan- 
istan,” has been translated, with the author’s sanction, into English by Mr. Walter 
Mavin, and will shortly be published in England and this country. The work is ex- 
citing interest in Russia on account of its attacks on General Stolietoff. 


The English Dialect Society is now issuing its set of publications for the present 
year. They are a “Glossary of West Worcestershire Words,” by Mrs. Chamberlain; 
Fitzherbert’s “ Book of Husbandry,” A. D. 1534, edited, with introduction, notes, and 
glossarial index, by the Rev. Prof. Skeat; “ Devonshire Plant Names,” by the Rev. 
Hilderic Friend ; and the second portion of a “Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect,” 
by J. H. Nodal and George Milner, containing the words from F to Z. The last- 
named work was forwarded to the members in March last. 


Charles de Mazade, who has just been elected to the French Academy, is an old 
contributor to La Revue des Monaes, and on that account was opposed by Ernest 
Legouvé, who once before had turned the scales of election against him. Legouvé 
does not like La Revue, because when he was admitted to a place among the « Forty 
Immortals,” the editor of that journal exclaimed: “Oh, it is not Legouvé who has 
been elected—it is his cook,” alluding to the way in which M. Legouvé was alleged 
to have “cooked up” some of his works. 


The well-known William Galignani, of Paris, who recently died, was buried at 
Pére-la-Chaise with great pomp. The Mayor of Corbeil, at which place the deceased 
journalist had his country house, announced, after the funeral, that M. Galignani had 
bequeathed 120,000 francs to the Hospital, and the same amount to the Orphanage of 
Corbeil. Besides this, having made his fortune in a library and printing office, M. 
Galignani made a handsome provision for librarians and printers over sixty years of 
age. To establish a Home for them he bequeathed 7,000 metres of land in the Boule- 
vard Bineau, with rentes to the amount of 70,000 francs, and two houses in Paris, the 
rents of which exceed 100,000 francs annually. 


The Literary World, of December 30th, contains an admirable summary of the 
world’s literature for 1882. It makes up the bulk of the number, consisting of 15 
pages, but the interest attaching to the review makes it worth the space. The London 
Athenaum is the only other journal that does this kind of work extensively, but the 
Literary Worla’s summary is in some respects the best. Its matter is better digested 
and systematized, and it covers the literary field of the entire world, while the Athenaeum 
confines itself to England and the Continent of Europe. 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon writes heartily to Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls,’his American 
publishers, acknowledging the receipt of a considerable check ($1,500) for his “ Treas- 
ury of David,” and the firm rightly consider that the news may be of interest to people 
who imagine that American publishers pay English authors nothing. 

It is a singular coincidence that at his death Mr. Anthony Trollope had just reached 
the age—sixty-seven years——which he made the legal limit of life in Britannula, the 
fictitious colony which was the scene of his strange story, “ The Fixed Period,” which 
the Harpers published in their “ Franklin Square Library.” 


ART NOTES. 


R. SEYMUUR HADEN is much pleased with his American tour so far. He has 
M lectured in Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago and Philadelphia. His 
lectures in this city were given in the lower hall of the Academy of Fine Arts on 
Thursday and Saturday last. Three lectures will be given in Baltimore at the Johns 
Hopkins University, on the 2d, 4th and 6th of January. On the 12th of January Mr. 
Haden will lecture at Worcester, Mass., and on the 17th at Auburn. The dates for 
New York and Brooklyn are not settled, though the arrangements have been made. 
His remarks on the work of steel engravers stirred up quite a discussion in Boston 
which has risen to the dignity of a pamphlet by Mr. Arlo Bates and some vigorous ‘tét- 
ters to the papers by Mr. S. R. Koehler, late editor of the American Art Retitw, 
Gainiploning tas cause of the holders of the burin. 
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A descriptive and historical catalogue of the works of Velasquez and Murillo has 
been projected by Sampson Low & Co., of London; Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, 
acting as their American representative. Some specimen pages have been issued, as 
well as a prospectus for the use of the press. From the latter it appears that the edit- 
ing of the work has been entrusted to Charles B. Curtis, M. A., and that the catalogue 
will comprise a list of the paintings of Velasquez and Murillo, classified by subjects ; 
the name of the present owner; a description of each picture; its history from the 
earliest known date, with references to the earliest authors by whom it has been men- 
tioned; the collections in which it bas existed, or sales in which it has appeared; the 
engravings after it, and other historical notes. 


M. F. H. de Haas is painting a large moonlight on the coast near Marblehead, 
with a camp fire burning on the shore and a ship's boat pulling in. 


In London, recently, Sir Frederick Leighton made the distribution of prizes to the 
students at the Royal Academy of Arts. The Creswick prize, £30, was gained by R. 
O. Rickatson. For cartoons of a draped figure, Bernard E. Ward took the silver 
medal and £25, Margaret Dicksee taking the extra silver medal. Horace B. Fisher 
took the first Armitage prize, £4 30 and bronze medal; Mary Drew a prize of £40 for 
the fresco design, an allegorical illustration of music; William Carter won £50, first 
prize, for six drawings from life; Henry Alfred Pegram took the first prize of £30 for 
model of the Good Samaritan; R. T. Fallon, £50, for three models from life; W. G. 
Blackmore, a travelling studentship of £60, for architectural design for a public library. 


A suitable national monument to Victor Emmanuel seems rather to pose Italian 
artists. None of the designs in the late competition were thought worth execution, and 
a fresh international competition has opened. Designs are to be presented within a 
year, and must represent the King on horseback, while the monument will be 85 feet 
high, at the cost of £360,000. The statue isto be erected on the Capitol, so as to 
dominate the whole Corso, which will be prolonged to the base of the Capitoline Hill, 
the hill being reached by a grand staircase. 


Chester Loomis, who recently returned from France, is exhibiting a collection of 
his pictures and studies, chiefly landscapes, at Eastman Chase’s gallery in Boston. 


The twenty-seventh annual exhibition of the Boston Art Club will open January 
19th, with a reception, and close on February 17th. The Collection will consist en- 
tirely of works in oil. Not more than three will be received from any painter. 


J. C. Nicoll has recently painted a moonlight view on the Hudson, near Cold 
Spring, with the blast furnaces glewing on the shore, and a sloop at anchor on the 
river. 


M. Baluffe, of Z’ Artis¢e, claims to haye discovered that a portrait entitled « Portrait 
of a Young Spaniard,” at the Montpelier Museum, represents Moliére. It is said to 
have been taken at the age of thirty-five, and to be by Sebastian Bourdon, whom the 
dramatist met in one of his theatrical journeys in Languedoc. 


Professor W. W. Goodwin, of the American School of Archeology, at Athens, 
Greece, writes to the London Atheneum as follows: “I have always believed that the 
ultimate conclusion about the Hissarlik would be that the only two important settle- 
ments there have been, first, a large prehistoric city, which made Hissarlik its acropo- 
lis, and extended far out on the plateau behind it; and, secondly, the historic Ilium in 
its three phases of a primitive A‘olic settlement on the acropolis, the Macedonian city, 
and the more elegant Roman Ilium.” 


J. G. Brown has almost finished a work of some importance, which shows a group 
of children outside of a shanty, “ Observing the Transit of Venus.” 


Arthur Parton is at work on a large upright view on Lake Champlain. Among his 
recent summer and fall studies is an effective cloudy afternoon view of a marshy part 
of the Ashaway River, in Rhode Island, and some picturesque ones of an old-fash- 
ioned homestead near Westerly, R. I. 


In the libel case of Belt vs. Lawes, in the London Queen’s Bench division—a suit 
growing out of a charge by the defendant that a work which the plaintiff claimed as his 
own production was really that of another hand—a verdict for the plaintiff has been 
rendered with £5,000 damages. ‘The jury deliberated forty minutes. The judge had 
summed up strongly in favor of Mr. Belt. After the verdict the judge refused a stay 
of execution. The diary of Verheyden, the principal witness against Mr. Belt, was 
impounded by order of the court. It will be remembered that the plaintiff claimed 
that the diary had been concocted for the purposes of the case. The lawyers of Mr. 
Lawes intend to apply for a new trial. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton deserves the thanks of art-lovers by his issuing of the “ Art 
Annual,” which is designed to give a complete illustrated and critical account of im- 
portant exhibitions. The “Annual” is in fact a collection of the various catalogues, 
with original drawings executed in fac-simile. The idea originated in the Paris Salon 
of 1879 and was followed at London, Berlin, Brussels, Buda-Pesth, Vienna, Moscow, 
and various other European capitals, as well as in the chief cities of this country. A 
resumé of twenty-six home and foreign exhibitions is given in the number of the “ An- 
nual” before us, and the publisher announces his intention of publishing two volumes 
in 1883, to appear respectively on the ist of June and the Ist of December. The 
critical matter in this number is, much of it, of a high order, the facsimiles have 
merit, and the “ Annual,” altogether, gives a good idea of contemporary art. 


The arrangements of 7ie Portfolio for 1883 have been announced, and show a 
determination, on the part of the proprietors, to keep up with the increased public in- 
terest in art matters. As heretofore, Mr. Hamerton will give his attention largely to 
etchings, but a number of fine line engravings are also promised. Lalanne, Lalauze, 
Brunet-Debaines, Touissant, Menpes Otto and Paynter are among the distinguished 
artists from whom work may be expected, and single articles and series of papers are 
announced by Walter Armstrong, F. G. Stephens, Watkins Lloyd, Professor Colvin and 
Mr. Hamerton. Evidently this fine journal of art will be more attractive than ever 
before. (J. W. Bouton, New York.) 


An art club, with a long list of members, is in process of ormation at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mr. William Edgar Marshall is putting on large copper plate an ideal head of Christ, 
which is said to be one of the most remarkable things done in American art. It will 
be brought out in England. Mr. Marshall received $25,000 for his head of Lincoln, en- 
graved from his own painting. For the Longfellow, just coming out, he received 
$10,000. : 

The opening of the Grosvenor Gallery (London) recently fell ona Saturday whic 
was so foggy that the critics had to wait until Monday and lighter weather to render 
their verdicts. 

‘The inundations at Verona have destroyed the greater part of a large collection of 
prehistoric antiquities unearthed by Signor Stefani. : y 





A painting of the “ Holy Family,” about six by eight feet, claimed to be a genuine 
Murillo, is offered for sale at the Visitation Convent, in Georgetown, D.C. It was 
presented to the convent over fifly years ago by Richard W. Meade, father of General 
George G. Meade, ‘The Sisters of the convent, being in straits, think the painting too 
valuable for them to possess, and wish to sell it. During the French invasion of Spain, 
in Wellington’s time, Mr. Meade’s home in Madrid became the receptacle for many 
articles of value belonging not only to Spanish families, but to churches and convents, 
and after peace had been restored Mr. Meade bought several of these pictures and re- 
turned the rest to the owners. This Murillo was one of his purchases. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


—On Friday morning, at Bradford, England, a tall chimney fell — a building 
full of operatives. Twenty-four operatives were killed and forty seriously injured. 


—The First Comptroller of the Treasury has decided that a Congressman rendering 
services to the Government other than those of his office was entitled to pay therefor. 
Also that the Southern States which paid direct taxes during the war are not entitled 
to a refund of fifty per cent. The latter question was raised by South Carolina. 


—A telegram from Boston says that a new line of steamers, to be called the “ Fur- 
ness Line,” will soon be started, to be run fortnightly between Boston and London, 
with through bills of lading to and from East Indian ports. 


—The French Senate, on Friday, adopted the ordinary and extraordinary budgets, 
and voted a grant of 25,000,000 francs to meet the cost of the French occupation of 
Tunis. 


—Snow fell to the depth of five inches at San Francisco on Sunday afternoon, a 
thing unprecedented for thirty years. 


—An earthquake, lasting about 30 seconds, which shook many buildings, was felt 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Sunday night. A shock of earthquake was felt at Rock- 
land, Maine, the same night. 


—The Egyptian Ministry accepts Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood’s army scheme, which 
provides for a force of 6,000 troops, with 25 English officers, 


—F. A. Bee, the Chinese Vice-Consul at San Francisco, denies that there has been 
any influx of disreputable Chinese women into Washington Territory from British 
Columbia. 


—Mayor Grace, of New York, has refused the application of Salmi Morse for a 
license for his new hall, to be used for the production of his “ Passion Play.” 


—The receipts of the Patent Office during last year were $1,009,186, against $853,- 
665 during 1881. The net revenue of the Office during the year was $325,000. 


—The Legislature of New York met on Tuesday and organized, Alfred C. Chapin, 
of Brooklyn, the Democratic nominee, being elected Speaker of the House. 


—The Naval Advisory Board to consider the expediency of completing the iron- 
clads Monadnoch, Puritan, Amphitrite and Terror, submitted a report to Congress on 
Tuesday, in favor of completing those vessels. 


—The deaths in Philadelphia from January Ist to Decemher 31st, 1882, numbered 
20,059. Of the total number 10,203 were males, 9,856 females, 4,757 boys, and 
4,335 girls. 

—During the twelve months which ended on November 30, 1882, the exports from 
the United States exceeded the imports in value by $1,484,835. During the twelve 
months which ended on November 30, 1881, the excess of exports was $195,130,1 08. 


—The death-list of the week includes the names of Leon Gambetta, the French 
statesman ; Earl of Weymss and March; Rafael de Rafael, editor of the Voz de Cuda 
of Havana; Elisha H. Allen, Hawaian Minister to the United States. Elizabeth 
Manning Hawthorne, only sister of Nathaniel Hawthorne; Count Von Wimpffen, 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at Paris (who committed suicide); William Baldwin, 
Commissioner of Highways, Philadelphia; and Rev. Dr. Charles P. Krauth, Vice- 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


DRIFT. 


—Missouri has, next to Indiana, the largest amount of permanent funds devoted to 
school purposes in the Union. They aggregate $9,471,696, not including the annual 
apportionment of State revenue. The State has a school population of 741,632, and 
of this number 488,000 are enrolled in the public schools. There are 8,822 schools in 
operation, conducted by 10,607 teachers, and last year $3,468,738 were expended 
upon these schools. 


—A complete set of photographs has been ordered for the Louvre, of all the build- 
ings of special historical and artistic interest in the world, and of the masterpieces in 
all the great museums and picture galleries of Europe. This valuable collection will be 
placed at the disposition of any one desiring to examine it. A number of the Conser- 
vators of the Louvre will in future be sent abroad each year to visit all important col- 
lections, public and private, to follow the movement of artistic purchases and discoveries, 
and generally to make themselves acquainted with everything that is going on in the 
world of art. 





—More marble is produced in Vermont than in any other State of the Union, and 
than in any country except this, The business has expanded with marvellous ra- 
pidity since 1870, when comparatively little Vermont marble was to be found in the 
market. The gate amount of the State’s production the present year is 1,000,000 
cubic feet, valued at over $2,000,000. The number of men employed in the ies 
and mills exceeds 2,300, and it required 1,000 cars to carry the marble away. Nearly 
$1,000,000 was paid for the labor or workingmen by the quarry owners. 


—Miss Mary Thomas, daughter of one of the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has just taken the degree of Ph. D., summa cum laude, at the University of 
Zurich—a distinction rarely attained by male graduates. Miss Thomas is a graduate 
of Cornell, and studied three years at Leipzig; she took her examinations at Zurich 
because the University of Leipzig does not grant degrees to women. Her subject was 
philology, a particularly difficult one in Germany. 

‘Rev. George F. Pentecost, the revivalist, says that the conversion of sinners is 
becoming a lost art. “The fact is sad and stubborn that in the great cities of churches, 
where the talent, wealth, culture, leisure and opportunity to do revival work abound, 
there thé number of conversions is in an inverse ratio to the facilities.’ He attributes 
this to what he calls the ove ing of the churches. Too much food and too little 
work result in surfeit and torpor, and that is where he thinks the trouble lies, 
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_ —The German Government has during the past year tried the experiment of estab- 


lishing summer post and telegraph offices on mountain peaks and other remote and 
solitary places to which many tourists pay short visits in the vacation season. The 
result has been very satisfactory, and will lead, it is said, to a repetition of the practice 
in future. In all 103,585 letters are said to have been thus forwarded, besides 8,064 
telegrams. More than 23,000 letters were dispatched from the Bastel, a lofty precipice 
in the Saxon Switzerland. From the Wartburg, in Thuringia, 20,000 letters were sent, 
and an equal number from the Schneekoppe, in the Giant Mountains, and from the 
Brocken, in the Harz, 16,000. From the Brocken and the Schneekoppe were sent 
1,576 and 1,279 telegrams, respectively. 


—A German writer has devised an ingenious method of putting his savings beyond 
his own reach. He had found, from po experience, that all his profits melted away as 
soon as earned. Having made £16,000 by a fortunate literary speculation, he placed 
the whole of the money, together with his will, in the Imperial Deposit Bank at Ber- 
lin, and on receiving the receipt from the cashier, deliberately tore it up. The cashier 
thought he was mad, and told him angrily that it would take fully three years before 
he could expect to obtain a duplicate receipt. That is just why I have torn up the 
original,” calmly remarked the depositor ; “and now the money is safe for that time.” 


—lIn illustration of the burdens with which entailed estates sometimes fall to their 
life-owners, the following facts touching the Scotch properties of the Earl of Hadding- 
ton are cited by Land ; When Lord Haddington succeeded, in 1870, the estates were 
burdened, it says, to the extent of £102,137, chiefly by “heritable bonds” granted by 
Earl Thomas and Earl Charles. Lord Haddington is now petitioning the Edinburgh 
Court of Sessions for permission to pay off £2,427 of this sum, and to charge the re- 
mainder, £99,708, upon the fee of the entailed estates in Haddingtonshire and Ber- 
wickshire. Lord Binning, the earl’s eldest son, assents to this arrangement. “ It is the 
possibility of burdening estates in this manner,” continues Land, “ which has brought 
the law of entail into disrepute. The mere five per cent. interest upon such debts as 
these in itself absorbs a handsome income.” 


—The Shakespearean library of Col. E. H. Thomson, of Flint, Mich., said to be one 
of the most valuable private collections of the kind in the country, has been purchased 
by Mr. James McMillan, of Detroit, for presentation to the University of Michigan. The 
owner had refused $20,000 for it previously, and refused to sell it for any sum, unless 
for some public institution. 
works, the collection has histories, commentaries, biographical sketches, and, in fact, 
nearly everything ever published in the way of books or pictures relating to the subject. 
Among the curiosities in the collection is a “reading-desk edition” formerly owned 


and used by Fanny Kemble, an edition once owned by William E. Burton, the come- | 


dian, and another edition having on its title-page the autograph of Macready. 


—Mr. W. S. Crawford, the husband of the Duchess of Montrose, won 46 races and 
425,798 in stakes on the English turf this year. Mr. C. J. Lefevre comes next with 
24 races and £15,668. The Duke of Westminster’s 13 wins realized £13,802%. 
Then follows Lord Calmouth with 12 wins and £13,654%, Lord Bradford with 13 


y wins and £11,968%,; and Mr. L. Rothschild 40 wins and £11,326. These are all the 


winners of £10,000 and over, though the Duke of Hamilton nearly reached five figures 
with the £9,778 taken in 25 races. Mr. J. R. Keene won but 2 races which were 
-worth £1,560, and the two successes of Mr. Lorillard realized a total of £1,018. 
’ Further down the list figures the name of F. T. Walton, the American “ Plunger,” 
who won £7883 in three successful races. 


—Records in telephone progress in various parts of the world show that New York 
stands first, Chicago second and Paris third. Paris had on October Ist 2,422 sub- 
scribers, while London had only 1,6co, Amsterdam 700, Stockholm 672, Vienna 600, 
Berlin 581, Brussels 450, Turin 410, Copenhagen 400, Mexico 300, St. Petersburg 145, 
and Alexandria 118, [hese figures further show that, while the annual subscription 1s 
6oof. in Paris, 500f. in London, and 4oof. in the provincial towns of France, it descends 
to 300f. and 2oof. in Belgium, 135f. and 130f. in Italy, and only 12of. in Switzerland. 
A calculation of the ratio of the number of subscribers to that of inhabitants for each 
town shows that in Chicago and Zurich the proportion is about 1 per 200; in New 
York, 1 per 500; in Brussels, 1 per 800; in Paris about 1 per 1,000; in Berlin, 1 per 
2,000 ; in London, I per 3,000, and in St. Petersburg, only 1 per 4,000. 


—The matter of musical pitch is one of the questions which will probably never be 
decided. There is said to bea difterence between New York and Boston istthis affair, 
which enthusiasts on both sides will strive to magnify. Early in the present season 
certain societies decided to adopt the “ Gewandhaus pitch,” and telegraphed to Ger- 
many for reed instruments adapted to the change. These have been received, and it 
is recorded that they were heard in New York in concert. At a meeting in Boston at 
a later date, when Mr. Theodore Thomas and local musical authorities were present, 
it was resolved that what they are pleased to call the “national pitch” should be one- 
quarter of a tone higher than that adopted in New York. Whether this Boston national 
pitch will be accepted is a question which time alone can decide. The tendency to 
raise the pitch has unquestionably had a disastrous effect on many voices of the present 
generation of singers, and for the sake of what is called brilliancy human capabilities 
have been put to undue and severe tests. The more conservative action must eventu- 


“. ally receive the approval of musicians and the educated public. 


—Some features of doctrinal belief were revealed in the examination of Rev. Dr. 
Scudder before the recent Congregational Council in Chicago, which were hardly ex- 
pected. Dr. Scudder frankly told his examiners that while he believed the Books of 
the Bible were by inspired writers, he did not believe in verbal inspiration. He also 
told them that, although he is a believer in the Atonement, he does not understand all 
that is set forth in the theories of theologians on that subject. As to predestination, 
he cannot adopt the inflexible and severe Calvinistic doctrines, but rather leans to the 
teachings of the Methodists. He even had some disposition to admit that there 
might be beyond the grave a state of probation for sinners who had not in this life ac- 


*- . cepted the offers of mary. Had Dr. Scudder been a novice, or an ignoramus, it is 


_ probable that the Council would not have passed him. But, being recognized as a 
areful scholar and diligent sudent of the Bible, it was believed that his slight depar- 


“tures from the ordinary routine of accepted doctrine proceeded from very thorough in- 
vestigation 


as 


» and not from carelessness, 


™ The trial of M® Bontoux, the Chairman, and M. Feder, the manager of the no- 


torious Union Générale, has come to an end, and those worthies have been condemned 
toa term of imprisonment and to pay a fine. Of course they have appealed from the 
: , and perhaps are waiting until the “ King,” as stockholders in the Union 


“Générale, call the Comte de Chambord, shall regain his rights. Probably that monarch 


Ms 


int posse quaked in his regal shoes lest M. Bontoux should make some ill-advised con- 

5 when under examination, and certainly many a member of the aristocratic 
er St. Germain must have awaited with fear and trembling the Chairman’s evi- 
“The c made against the defendants was that they had infringed certain 
‘of the Public Companies acts, by trading in their own stock, and also enhancing 








Besides containing every known edition of Shakespeare’s | 

















the value of the stock by fictitious means. At the very opening of the trial the counsel 
for the defendants tried to upset the whole case by showing that the magistrate before 
whom the preliminary proceedings were had was now dead, and that at that time he 
was suffering from mental incapacity. This ingenious plea was, however, successfully 
met by the prosecution, who proved that the preliminary depositions before the juge 
a instruction had been signed by the defendants, who'were thus estopped from proving 
their incorrectness. M. Bontoux admitted that during the last three monthe of the 
company’s existence purchases of stocks, without his knowledge, had been made to the 
extent of $40,000,000, which must have swallowed up all the company’s capital. 
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TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, January 4, 1883. 

“i fi ERE are no financial or trade details of great importance to record. The break 

in business at the holidays has still been felt during the week, Monday being a 
dies non in most directions. The general tone in the financial world is one of caution, 
though not of apprehension. The deathot M. Gambetta caused speculation as to the 
future of France, and of her relations with other countries ; the floods in Germany, and 
other evidences of excessive rain make it most likely that there will be an increased 
demand there for American breadstufis. The stock of corn and wheat “in sight ” (¢. ¢. 
in the granaries at the principal points of accumulation, and in transit by rail and 
water) is increasing, and the wheat stock is larger than at this time last year, but the 
corn is much less. The appearance of the crop of fall-sowed wheat is reported good 
so far. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales) of leading stocks in the Philadelphia 
market yesterday: North Penna. Railroad, 64; Reading Railroad, 26%; Lehigh 
Navigation, 3834; Northern Pacific, 47% ; Ditto, preferred, 8474; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 59%; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 631% ; United Companies of New Jersey, 18834. 
The market was quoted “firm ” at the close. 

The following were the closing prices (bid) of leading stocks in the New York 
market, yesterday : 

Central Pacific, 86%; Canada Southern, 67; Denver and Rio Grande, 42%; 
Delaware and Hudson, 108%; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 128% ; Erie, 
393%: Lake Shore, 112; Louisville and Nashville, 53%; Michigan Central, 98 ; 
Missouri Pacific, 10154; Northwest, common, 134%; New York Central, 126%; 
New Jersey Central, 6934 ; Ontario and Western, 2534 ; Omaha, 52% ; Omaha pre- 
ferred, 110%; Pacific Mail, 4154; Reading, 537; St. Paul, 105%; Texas Pacific 
38% ; Union Pacific, 103%; Wabash, 3434; Wabash preferred, 543; Western 
Union, 8034. 

The closing quotations of United States securities, yesterday, were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3% ‘ 4 P 102 103 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . ‘ 113% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . 113% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 119% 119i 
United States 3s, registered, : - - - 103% 103 4 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . ‘ P ‘ 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : ‘ ‘ ‘ 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ ; ; ‘ 131 . 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 133 


The statement of the New York banks, on the 3oth ult., showed a decrease ot 
$1,896,775 in the surplus reserve, though they still held $3,375,400 above the legal 
The following are totals of the statement and the changes from the 
preceding week : 


requirements. 


Totals. Changes. 
Loans, $311,071,200 Inc. $1,296,800 
Specie, ‘ 57,027,100 Dec. 1,521,800 
Legal tenders, . 18,664,200 Dec. 171,300 
Deposits, . 291,663,600 Inc. 814,700 
Circulation, 17,625,500 Inc. 537,600 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement for the same date, showed a consider- 
able increase in reserve. The chief items of the statement were as follows : 


Totals. Changes. 
Loans, $71,986,734 Dec. $458,083 
Reserve, . - 2 18,011,573 Inc. 1,024,749 
National Bank Notes 796,174 Inc. 132,202 
Due from Banks, 6,421,548 Inc. 483,857 
Due to Banks, . 12,376,782 Inc. 1,153.93 
Deposits, . 51,972,647 Inc. abr 58 
Circulation, 9,793,030 Dec. 4,236 


The exports of specie from New York, last week, were $616,480, and the imports 
$201,107. 

The importations of dry goods at the port of New York were larger during 1882 
than in 1881 or 1880, The three years’ totals have been as follows: 1880, $120,463,- 
248; 1881, $112,495,338; 1882, $132,282,019. The quantity “ thrown on the market” 
slightly varies ineach year from those figures, but not materially, the fact remaining 
that the arrival and marketing of foreign dry goods in New York exceeded last year 
the record ot the two previous years. 





THE RAw, BLUSTERING WINDs oF WINTER, search out the weaknesses of the tender 
chested, and in consequence, Coughs and Colds, Lung and Bronchial Complaints more 
or less prevail. Should you contract a Cold, do not imprudently wait until by constant 
coughing you so irritate and inflame the Lungs as to bring yourself face to face with a 
serious Pulmonary Affection. Rather treat your symptoms rationally, and by the prompt 
use of Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant cure your Cough, and heal all accompanying 
of tne Lungs and Throat, 
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Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. An entirely 
new Romance. With Preface by Julian 
Hawthorne. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“Persons abroad, who have heard parts of it read, 
are of the opinion that it is one of Hawthorne’s ablest 
and most characteristic works.” —New York Evening 
Post. 

“It will furnish its own evidence that it is the work 
ef the same magician who wrote *“The House of Seven 
Gables,”’ and the “‘Mosses from an Old Manse.’’--F. B, 
Sanporn in the Springfield Republican. 

“And here, out of a trunk of old papers, such as he 
oved to have in his stories, comes a romance of his 
own, tingling with all the old Hawthorne mystery, rich 
with all the old—we must call it old—Hawthorne imagi- 
mation, grim with the Hawthorne uncanniness, and 
touched all over with the old sweetness of Hawthorne.”’ 
—New York Herald. 

“Certainly into no other romance did he work so 
many and such intricate mysteries as into this. * * * 
There are many passages which seem as fascinating 
and as powerfu! as any that Hawthorne ever wrote ; 
and in conception, is not this the greatest of his 
creations? * * * If this manuscript had been found in 
the catacombs, nobody would have doubted its author- 
ship. It has the power to quicken the imagination, 
and to give the reader himself the supreme pleasure 
which attends the acts of creation.”—New York 
World. 


James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 





“The Most Brilliant Number 
ever issued.”’ 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


For January, with articles by Dr. HoLMEs, 
LoNGFELLOW, HAWTHORNE, WHITTIER, WaAR- 
NER, Miss Preston, H. #1., and others. 
(HDR. HOLMES will write during 1883 
exclusively for the ATLANTIC. 





$4.00 a Year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston. 








BARKER BROTHERS & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


a8 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadephia, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and Brokerage 
Business, 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No, 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 








Wasuincton Hore, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS : Henry Krogna~, J. E. Birchinell. 


P s apge hon poe remaining .ver ten days, 





Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to$4o. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest. You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 
high in price. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 
818, $20 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL.D.(Harv.), President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
open to others, Classical and Scientific Courses. 

o Preparatory Department. Location in the country, 
nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. kK. R., 
unusually healthful, and remarkably free from un- 
desirable associations. Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students 
received. Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadelphia, 
and ina well-appointed Chemical Laboratory Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves 
students have free access. Limited numbers bring each 
student under direct personal influence of professors 
Next Half-Year begins 2d omer) tt 1883. For 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C. THOMAS, A.M., 








Prefect, HAveRForD CoL_.eGe Post Orricg, Penna. 
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MSCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 





This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten 

roomed house, equal, if not a better gas, than that fur- 

nished by the city gas companies, and at one-third the 

cost charged by them. Price of machine rated to sup- 

ply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $85, and all 

other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 


111 N. FOURTH ST., ABOVE ARCH. 


_ N. B,--Wanted a live agent in every town and city 
in gp ~~ Bae == og my goods, ne had — 
nent, legitimate, m. i i can 
built up on the duorounnell 90 ag i i 
others not mentioned here, For 





THE BEST ROADSTER. 


“American 
Sanspareil” 


BICYCLE. 


ALL BEST MAKES 
BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES, &c. 
Second-hand Machines, good as new, at reduced 
prices. REPAIRING ATTENDED TO. 








ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
WIRE CABLE & IRON FENCING. 
WIRE GUARDS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 


A. G. POWELL & CO., 


No. 218 SOUTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








FALL AND WINTER 
CARRIAGES 


Of the Newest Designs, now on view in 
the Warerooms. All work guaranteed 
to be of the Highest Standard and ex- 


clusively of my own manufacture. 


WM. D. ROGERS, 


1007-1009-1011 


Chestnut Street. 











Penna. Steet Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossINGs AND 
SwWITCHEs, 

Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Strziton, Daven Co., Panna, 
Orrick; 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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WILLIAM CRAMP & SORS 


Suir AND EncINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co, 


Encingers AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PYILADELPHIA, PA, 
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21 &28 South Bixth St.,& S.B. Cor. of Dele- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
Seat, Over 1500 acres Pad my ~ 
Landreth's Garden Seeds. Landreth’s 
pay Ln bP) = English 
free to all applicants. 


of seeds 
German 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST. 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under 
the e.cution of Trusts, also for the Safe-keeping of pone oe Valuables, and the 


a * 


of Small Private Safes in its Indes 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


Rk. P. McCULLAGH 
JAMES L. CLAGHORN 


EDWARD S. HANDY 


Vice-President, 


D RS. 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, AUGUSTUS HEATON 
DANIEL HADDOCK dt 
EDWARD Y. TOWN: 
ENJAMIN B. COMEGYS, Hon.WILLIAM A. PO 
EDWARD 8. HANDY, 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 

; JAMES M. AERTSEN 
ND, ‘DANIBL B, CUMMINS, 

RTER, WILLIAM 8. GRANT. 
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